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THE EXILE’S RETUR 
Dear scene of my childhood! dear land of my home! 
How gladly I hie o'er the orean’s white foam— 
How gladly I pass o'er the bark-bearing wave— 
For I long to behold thee, green land of the brave! 





ee 


N. 


seen by the cowberds, 
At4, P M. (so late an hour that few of us expected any sport.) Lord 
Combermere, and nine others of our party, mounted elephants and 


the game, proceeded towards the swamp, pointed outas the lurking 
place of the buffalo-devouring mousters. ; 
Sancho, the jeemadar-burkarab of the quarter master general's depart- 
| ment, insisted upon leading the cavalcade, mounted on his pony This 
strange old character, who obfained his non de juerre from the strong 
| similitude be bears to bis illustrious prototype, both in the short, round, 
bandy proportions of bis person, and quaint shrewdness of his remarks 
| —cerved under Lord Lake in the Malhratta war, and has ever since dis- 
tinguished hisaself asthe most active aud intelligent of the intelligence 
| department, Almost the last act of Lord Combermere, betore he left 
India, was to obtain for the faithful Sancho a snug Barataria, in the shape 
\of a little jaghire, a possession which had long been the object of bis 
| ambition. 
| ‘This noted individual now spurred on before our party, mounted on 
| his piebald palfry, (or belfry, as his namesake would have called it,) 
\ with his right arm bared, and his scimetar flourishing in the air. 
| The jungle was inno place very high, there being but few trees, and 
, a fine thick covert of grass and rushes—every thing w as favourable for 
the sport. Few of us, however, expecting to find a tiger, another man 
and myself dismounted from our elephants to get a shot at a florikan, a 
| bird of the bastard tribe, which we killed. It afterwards prov ed that 
| there were two tigers within a hundred paces of the spot w here we were 
| walking. ' leg | 
We beat for half an hour steadily in line, and I was just beginning to 
yawn in despair, when my elephant suddenly raised his trunk and tram: 
| peted several times, which my mahaut informed me was a sure sign that 
there was a tiger somewhere “ between the wind and our nobility. Phe 
formidable line of thirty elephants, therefore, brought up their left shoul- 
ders, and beat slowly on to windward, 


Ihave been with the Gaul o’er his vine 
I have been with the Swiss in his ivy-clad fanes, 

With the Switzer {’ve climbed o’er bis mountains of snow 
And heard the dread Avalanche thunder below. : 


I have knelt by the grav 


covered plains, 


e of the mighty-armed 

I have heard the loud Tocsin chime Poland's Ag, 
I have seen Russia’s despot his red sceptre wave— . 
Then, then did [ think on thee, land of the brave! 
Unheeded I’ve passed o'er the Euxine’s black strand 
Unheeded I've passed through bot Araby’s sand, 
Unmindful I've passed by the great Prophet’s grave— 
For thou wert far dearer, green land of the brave! 


I've feasted in Persia's magnificent halls, 
I ve wandered alone by her wild water-falls, 
I’ve worn the bright diamonds of Oman’s 


i ght d green sea— 
But the trefold of Erin was dearer to me, 


Ah yes! I have been in the vale of Cash meer, 
W hose waters received a poor wanderer’s tear, 
Thro’ the wide world ’'ve wander: 


|! ed o'er mountain and wave— 
But ne'er found thy equal, gre 1" 


en land of the brave! 
Then Erin, receive me, a wandering child, 

Ww ho fled from the home of his father’s exiled 
0 Erin ' receive him, allot him a grave, 

Let lim rest in thy bosom, green land of the brave! 


’ 


, antes 
fore, about a mile from the spot, and that their herds had long suffered anticipated. Dumont’s * Recollertions 
| from the depredations of a party of three tigers, who bad been often | of them are, have excited a new and lively interest respecting that ex- 


taking twenty pad elephants to beat the covert, and carry the guides and | 


feeble aud inaccurate as many 


} traordinary man; a man that it is probable, had he not been prematurely 
cut off by death, would have been the means of preventing nine-tenths 
of the borrors of the French Revolution. 

One of the consequences of Dumont's pablicationis, the bringing for- 
ward of two volumes of Mirabeau’s Letters. Lt appears too, frou the 
| preface to the work now in our hands, that the translator has in prepa- 
ration twe other volumes of letters, written by the leading men of the 

Revolution. ‘These letters of Mirabeau, written daring his residence in 
England, during the years 1754 and 1785, are eighty-five in number, 
}some long and some short upon all sorts of subjects, from the gayest to 
lithe gravest. We will endeavour to indicate some of their more promi- 
| went features. 
| ‘They present, in the aggregate, a complete picture of Mirabeau's mul- 
‘tifarious literary projects, and of the better--the untainted—portion of 
| bis mind, dur ing his short sojourn in our island. Literature and the arts, 
|men and manners, laws and customs, were the objects of his fixed and 
lunceasing attention. Nothing eseaped his notice. His respect for the 
| English character, bis admiration of the British constitution, in ite pari- 
ity, his determination to avail himeelf of his knowledge of the latter, 
lwith the view of meliorating the state of his own country on his return 
| thither, are every where apparent. Chatham's eloquence he seized upon 
|as the model of his own. ‘Trial by jury was one of the idols of his wor- 
ship. Alluding to the trial of his servant, Hardy, at the Old Bailey, for 
|robbery, (that trial in which Garrow, Park, Sylvester and Fielding, all 
figured as counsel,) he remarks—" This was the firet time that a French 
culprit bad appeared before an English tribunal since the peace ; and 
leach seemed to vie one with another, to show me‘ that justice in this 
| country is always administered to the admiration of the world, in such 
le way ‘ns to extort approbation even from the prisoners themselves,’ ” 
| They however, by no means shew this to the satisfaction of Mirabenu; 
and thongh be says, “T will move heaven and carth, when T return to 
lalter our mode of trying criminals,” and that “we must alvo have trial 
| by jury according to English law,” heis by no means blind to the more 
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We had gone about three hundred yards in this direction, and had en- lharbarons points of our legal system, and the horrible errors that too 
- ng wished for | frequently attend the administration of justice in Vngland., His abhor- 











| tered a swampy part of the jungle, when suddenly the lo 





confirmed the | 


THE NATURAL. sox. tally-ho ! saluted our ears, anda shot from Captain M 
wr te j a } tinge E ca.—'T i vere . ‘ th loud roar, and 
Canto 1, Sempkin and Marshal. Just published ar . Eusshe.en Rea. sige anewered the abet. wet ae ener riaicu 


| boldly charged 
t . . 1 


This is a very clever production on the Don Juan model, highly poe. | lo" ~« pravOuing scene possible. Every elephant exces Lord 
tical, abounding in passages of grace and beauty, penned with very zreat Combermere s (which was a known staunch one,) tarned tail and went 
power, and indicative of ability to write a work more conducive.o the | Of atscore, in spite of all the blows and imprecations heartily bestowed | 
true end of all rerse. The “Natural Son” is a vouth too muci fash. | UPOD them by the mahouts. One less expeditious in his retreat than the | 
ioned after the race of gay deceivers—a wild, love-making chiracter, | Others, was overtaken by the tiger, and severely torn in the hind Ing; | 
not unmingled with traits of something better in his nature, which, how- | Whilst another, even more alarmed than the rest, we could distinguish | 
ever, do but faintly show themselves. We wish the moral effect of the | 4yng over the plain till he quite sunk below the horizon; andfor all | 
poem were equal to the poetry, we should then feel a higher degree of proot fo the contrary, he nay be going to this very moment. ’ 
pleasure in dwelling upon it, The following is a specimen of the wri- Phe tiger, in the meanwhile, advanced to attack his Lordship’s cle- 
ter’s skillin song writing. } phant, bat being wounded inthe loins by Captain M.'s shot, tailed in 
THE SMUGGLER’S ESCAPE his spring, and shrunk back among the rushes My elephant was one of 
Rak ci at Mi a the first of the ranaways to return to action, and when I ran up alongside | 
The sky grew dark, the dim moon waned, | Lord Combermere, (whose heroic animal had stood like a rock,) he was 
The sea rose with the blast; | quite hors du combat, having fired all his broadside. T handed him a# gun, | 
The canvas broad the cutter strained, | and we poured a volley of four barrels upon the tiger, who, attempting | 
Loud creaked the quivering mast. j again to charge, fell from weakness. Several shots more were expended | 
A flint-lock flashed along the gale, | upon him before he dropped dead; upon which we gave # good hearty 
It roused the watch on shore ;— “whoo! whoo!” and stowed him upon a pad elephant. As Lord Com- | 
The rovers furled their gleaming sail, bermere had for some minutes alone sustained the attack of the tiger | 
And plied the muffled oar— —a three quarters grown male—the spolia opima were duly awarded to | 
| him. 
| faving loaded and reformed tine we again advanced, and after beat- | 
ing for half an hour, L saw the gras: gently moved about one hundred 
yards in front of me; and soon afier a large tiger reared his head and 
shoulders above the jungle as if to reconnvitre us. [ tally-ho'd! and the 
whole line rushed torward. On arriving at the spot, two tigers broke | 
covert, and cantered quietly across an open space of ground. Several | 
shots were fired, one of which slightly touched the largest of them, who | 
| immediately turned round, and roaring furiously, and lashing his sides | 
with histeil, cawe bounding towards us; but apparent!y alarmed by the 
| formidable line of elephants, be suddenly stopped short aud turned into 

| the jungle, followed by us at full speed, 

| Atthis pace the action of an elephant isso extremely rough, that 
though a volley of shots was fired, the tiger performed his attack and re- 

| treat without being again struck. Those who had the fastest elephants 

| had now the best sport, and when he turned to fight, (which he soon did, 

| only three of us were up. As soon as he faced about he attempted to | 
spring on Captain M.'s elephant, but was stopped by a shotin the chest. | 
Two or three more shots brougiit him to his knees, and the noble beast 
fell dead ina last attempt to charge. He was a full-grown male and a 
very fine animal. Near the spot where we found him were discovered 

) the well. pweked remains of a buffalo, 

{ One of the sportsmen had, in the meantime, kept the smaller tiger in 
view, and we soon followed to the spotto which he hed been marked 
It was athick marshy covert of beoad flag reeds, called Hogia, and we 
had beat through it twice, and were beginning to think of giving it up, 
as the light was waning; when Captain P.’selephant, which was lagging 
in the rear, suddenly attered a shrill scream, and came rushing out of the 
swamp with the tiger hanging by its teeth to the upper part of its tail 
Captain P.’s situation was perplexing enough: his elephant making the 


A rock beneath, stood the Rover chief, 
Away from his ocean band; 

That signal shot soon brought relief, 
For the boat was ably manned | 

A beacon light blazed o’er the dark, | 
From the cliffs the guard the emerge; 

The Smuggler saw his own wild bark, 
Like a sea-bird on the surge. | 

Within the deadly carbine’s reach, 
The Jong black boat lay to— 

Then bounding down the dusky beach 
Rushed the leader of the crew ; 

Ile sprang—he almost touched the wave 
When a foeman crossed the sand, 

The crew strained every nerve to save— 
They were struggling hand to hand. 


The coast guard hurried on either side 
When blood from the heart was spilt ; 
The Smuggler sprang knee-deep in the tide, 
With his sabre stained to the hilt; 
Shots poured around—slugs plashed the foam 
As the seatioat dashed afar; 
Three cheers for the reckless hearts that roam 
The deep by the midnight star. 
—_— 
TIGER BUNTING.” 
The Ist of March will always be a“ dies notanda” in my sporting an- 
nels, as the day on which I first witnessed the noble sport of tiger shoot- 


’ 


ing. The Nimrods ot our party had, ever since we entered upon the mosty olent efforts to shake off his backhiting foe. and himself unable 
° . : : ~f » , Cer 2 Vong = s 
Dooab, been zealously employed in preparing fire arms and casting bul- | to ase his gun, for fear of shooting the unfortunate Coolie: who, fright 
. ' a =] . ‘ 
lets, in anticipation of a chace among the favourite haunts of wild beasts, ened outof bis wits, was standing behiad the howdah, with his feet in 


the crupper, within six inches of the tiger's head 

We soon flew to his aid, avd quicwly shot the tiger; who, however 
did not quit his gripe until be had received eight bails, when he droppec 
off the poor elephant smangied tail! quite dead. 


—the banks of the Jumnaand Ganges. 

Some of the most experienced sportsmen, as soon as they saw the na- 
ture of the jangle in which we were « neamped, presaged that there were 
tigers inthe neighbourhood. Accordingly, while we were at breakfast, 


J 


the servant informed us that there were some gougwalas, or villagers, in ——_e 

waiting, who had some khubber (news) about tigers to give us. Weall MIRABEAU—HIS CHARACTER AND CORRES- 
jumped up, and rushed out, and found a group of five or six half-naked PONDENCE.” , 
fellows o ye 


headed by a stout , 7 rd byw side 
re | by out young man, with a gu Il sword by his side From the Monthly Magazine. 
and “ bearded like fifteen pards,”’ who announced himself as a jeemadar 


- - ‘ , 
The fame of the statesman 





lhonest 


rence of the severity of our law, leads tjm to rejoice in the acquittal of 
\ the offewter, Me snys— . 

“The trial bas terminated by the acquittal of Hardy; and Tam glad 
of it, although the man has behaved with deep ingratitude towards me 
[It would have pained me to the soul had he beeome o victim to the 
sanguinary laws of this country ; for bad a verdict been found against 
him, he woald, to make use of a strange phrase—for these nautical 
islanders are eternally reminding one that they ‘rule the waves'—he 
would have been, as they say, ‘launched into eternity . 

We must not bere pass over a note of the Editor, in connexion with 
this trial: we cordially concur in its troth. After “a bit of suitable 
advice” to witnessess, when examined by insolent, vulger-minded, 
| brow-beating counsel—such as we could name about a dozen of—he 
SAYS: 

“In cases of prosecution for libel, counsel are often heard exclaiming 
furiously with stentorian lungs, making the walls of the court resound 
with the words—* Hirelings of the Press.” “ What isa hireling? Does 
it never occur to those gentlemen that there are honest as well as dis- 
honest hirelings 7 The labourer is worthy of his hive. And are not 
those gentlemen themselves hirclings—hirelings, (oo, who receive their 
hire before they perform their labour! What, in particular, isa hireling 
of the press? He may, or he may not be—in most instances, probably 
he is—an honest man, honestly advocating what he believes to be 4 just 
and honest cause ; and such, confessedly, iv the indefinite nature of the 
law of libel. that the most honest, the most virtuous, the most loyal, the 
most patriotic writer in existence, may uninte ntionally—unconsciously 
—fallinto itsineshes. And, what isa hireling of the dar? I is one of 
the fictions of the law—and ey: ry person of common sense is aware 
that itis merely a fiction—that a counsel when be goes into court, 
knows nothing of the cause which he has been hired to undertake, be- 
yond what statedin his brief. ‘Too often this fiction is a grost lalee- 
hood. Too often does a counsel £0 into court, possessing a perlect 
knowledge that the cause whichhe is about to undertake is a rotien one ‘ 
that his client is a scoundrel; and that, should he, by quirk, quibble, or 
impadence, succeed in gaining the day, be may be the ruin of ® just, 
aed honourable man. Which, then, is the vilermthe more de- 
moralizedor demoralizing character of the two—mthe hireling of the bar, 
or the hireling of the preset” 

Originating in a position of Plutarch's, that none but men of genigs 
are subject to melancholy, Mirabeau devotes three admirable letters to 
a consideration of the corstitutional melane holy of the English. His 
hypothesis is constructed with great and sustained with equal ingenuity: 
in substance itis thie :—that constitutional melane holy isthe source ‘of 
30 amongst the English; that the revolutions of England are 
traceable tothe same source ; that military glory and greal esploits, are 
the result of disease, of individual and of national melancholy 5 that 
javerd’s reputation was established during his seven years ilness ; that 
the battle of Pontensy was gained through the illness of Marshal Sane: 
that ague was the great stimulantof Richard Cawur de Lion, in his con 
thet valour, suicide, and the contempt of death, are dependent 
apon climate, He 


Sy 


v 
n 


nests 
ne of Mirabean’s political strictures are excellent 
of the countr?e,” 
he preserved | 
t} 


“ The liberty 
wae fixed by the Commons; it will newer 
the House of Lords never ventures to show 
fom wiich leads to liberty; opposition of consequence 

and soine of that h violence which sceumpanies a free people, 
break out in the House of Commons; ministers are there sometimes hard 
pushed; but scareely everin the Hoase of Lords. It would be s mon- 
strous fact to see that house pretend to a freedom whieh they wever as- 
l_and will never defend; that branch of the legistature is, and al- 


ne oleerves 
vy the nobles 
tenirit of freed 


row ’ 


corte 


wave will be. devoted to the Crow hg 

The rthlessness of pedigree is finely—benntifully treated. “One fs 
escended from some custard-eating lord mavor—another from na sheriff 
~a third from a eceptain of bandit, uncer the bastard William ; and, if 


name have any similarity to that of some renowned Lord in Norman- 


' / the orator, the litterateur, Mirabenu, has ‘ 
—As usual! in like cases, all the natives began to speak at once in Velati- . 1 2 dy, itis, by the tribe of pedigree-makers, produced as an unerring proof 
: experienced a resuscitation in this country beyond what mizht have been re . 2 
like tone, and with vehement gesticulations. The young jeemadar ' ‘ , é of the great man's descent from the eaveges of the north who overrun 
however, soon silenced them with a chirp, teerie '’ &c., and then gave M i? FE / A tome, Pranes Go into every country io Eerope, you see the same despicable 
rabea e Letters. « ng his residence in F.nglar . wath necdotes, at- ‘ ? _ a 
us fo understand, that a young buffalo had been carried off the day be-' ,,,.. ke i or Heted fs the O I Saieeiotn Te hick ie prefixed an In- | OMEI0 Of families; all are sprung from the Goths, and other barbarous 
-_ + lectory not f the Life. Writings Conduct Chara fthe Author. invaders ofthe Roman empire, or from sources equally despicable in the 
* Bk hes of Ir y a Mundy. } Wis | Ee { 
= aa ag ——— ae FP Sek a TT 
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On the great sabject of tithes, church property, &c. Mirabeau moots | ing; bat the glory of its fire was dimmed by sensualiyy—by a sordid | ol ant have a little peace and quietness again, were it only fora 
the questioa—" Whether the clergy are to ride uponw asses, or in’ thirst for gain. He was prodigal, butnot generous He was ambitious, | ch.” eT 
coaches and six.” but his ambition was uraccompanied by greatness—by nobleness of soul.” | (t what the devil's this!” said John, who. after the worthy crew 
His treatise on the political reform, and emancipation of the Jews, is! “ Mirsbeau was a vain rather than a proud man. He was vain of , hme out, had been dipping into the ledger here and re page agen 
at once elaborate, leacned, and unanswerably argumentative in favour of | his person—his learning—bis oratory—his acting—his fencing—his au-| otthings had stumbled upon an entry in this fashion ep To pe: 
the naturel rights ard privileges of that oppressed people. At the pres- | thorship—bis mode of coirecting proots tor the press—vain of every | Ee North, balf years interest on account of Nick Frog s loan, 
ent moment, when an act of legislative interference respeeting the Jews, (hing, Yet, as a lidtératuer, he was one of the must notorious and un- £'—" Hollo you there, ra | Allsoap, come beck, with a pox on 
y 





_— as 





is in prospect, we strongly recommend this portion of the work to the at- bla ting plagiarists that ever existed. Asa writer, orasa speaker, he | yd tell me w hat's all this? the powers [ don’t owe Es uire 
tention of our parliamentary represeniatives—ol the Jews themselves | never scrupled to avail himself, to whalever extent occasion might re-| Na rap, as you may well know ! [t's very true, when he lent Nick 
and of the nation atlarge ‘That they may be tempted do so, we extract | quire, of the labours of others. A proud man would not have thus acted.” | Phat £20,000 on the security of both his estates, I mean the Low- 
a few passages from this admirable sury ey of the Jewish character and» -'* Mirabeau was not profound; but he possessed the art of seizing Inas well at bis father’s old estate of Scheidam on the other side 
condition. We blush to think that what was true ia the days of Mira- ) upon grend points, and making the most of them. His facility in appro- | 04 canal, } agreed to relieve him of balf the loan, and pay half the 
beau, is no less true in our own—that the blot upon humanity still re- | priating the ideas, thoughts, and espressions of others was wonderful : | inst of the mortgage ; but lookye, did ye not hear me say distinctly, 
mains unerased. Will it continue much longer? After a touching pice- with a Promethean touch he made them his own.” “iMirabeau was tf he was ousted out of Lowlands, Iw ould not remain bound fora 
ture of the domestic aud social state of the Jews, be remarks:— pot ‘in wit a man, simplicity # child?’ he was a man of splendid genius; ) bfarthing ; and does not the bond to Esquire North say so too, 
“ Bat the valear herd cannot forgive, even in favoor of great talents, but his genius was not subservient to his reason. He was deploralily l elt was all very well to lend my money w hen I had my security over 
and eminent virtues, the misfortane of being born a Jew wanting in self-respect; he was impetuous, violent, and indisereet—he bbis gin-manutactory andhis lace-work, but as for allowing my bond 
“What resource, then, remains to these unfortunates—to mea without | possessed not the discretion of a child ten years of age. His shrewdness | tavain over one of them only, I never w ould have thought of it. 
a country—to men whose fadustry is exposed to a thousand obstacles— | —his perspicacity—were prodigious. He was profoundly skilled in the | Gand his deputies were foreed to admit that the terms of ve 
who are in co place sliowed to acquire property, or freely to exercise art of flattery ; persuasive—capable of eajoling: yet open to flattery |b were quite clear : so they tried to touch John “— ry wea 
their talents—in whose virtue no confidence is reposed—tor whom no himselt—ever liable to be eajoled and converted to the purposes of | sihis honour, telling him it would not become a gentleman of his im- 
description of glory exists’ There is nothing but retail trade:—for the | others, even by men immeasurably his inferiors in knowledge and in| me fortune and high standing in the country,to go onto rigeur ot 
small number of those who possess sufficient means to undertake a consi- | intellect. | sew with his old friend Squire North, w ho had always been a good 
derable commerce, several branches of which have, moreover, been pro- “Temperate in drinking, he was the reverse in every other gratifi- | mbour, and behaved as a gentleman, and bad turned out to help him 
hibited to the Jews, can they be taken into calculation, when we are, cation of sense. His perceptions were nice; his eonduct was gross. | a before when his house was attac ked, end besides needed Sap 
speaking of the whole nation? In thisretail (ratfic, only the frequent re.) Ardent asa lover, he was inconstant as he was ardent : sensual—heart- | mlamnably. ‘They to!d John in particular, that Esquire North bad got 
turns of very slender profit can procure even a scanty subsistence; even | less profligate.” ly involvedina dispute with a troublesome pack on his own orate, 
the lending of money, the profit upon which is perfeetly in accordance! “ Had Mirabean been virtnons. he would have been great; as he was |v had attacked bim with poles, and that but for the assistance of 
J's money he could not be able to buy a bludgeon or two in self-de- 








with natural equity, bas beeome, thanks to bad laws and the prejudices | vicious, he was ouly wondertal.”’ od see | 
they engender. the very dominion of a dishonest profession. Yet such | The translator of these letters has executed his (ask very ably, and very fe. “Well,” said John, * the thing's done now, and it's too oe to 
is the principal, and almost the only means the Jews have for gaining spiritedly. In one or two unimportant instances, be seems to have mis- | helped; for I warrant repel Esquire North pe too knowing own . Ned. 
subsistence ; and, while it is tolerated, the laws evince a shameful par | understood the turn of a metaphysical phrase ; a failure at which bearing | brsed away my bill by this time; but I I have thle np nll an grees ot 
tiality towards their debtors, thus aggravating their humiliations and | in mind Mirabeau’s application of an expression of Scaliger’s on the | € put upon aright footing shortly. Buti faith, Gray, I believe, in my 
their perils, and consequently increasing the canning of a nation already Basque people to metaphysicians, we are not surprised:—* [tis asserted | ecience, that you paid away that money to North fet no other Sle 
80 oppressed. | that they understood one another, but I do not believe it!” e but just to keep him quiet, and prevent him from interfering, while 
“What could have induced European governments so uniformly to| A erowning merit of these volumes is the capital whole-length por- | 10d your friend Philip Baboon were driving my poor old acquaint- 
treat the Jewish nation with barbarity! [tis diffieult to persande oneself, | trait of Mirabeau prefixed, with these powertul and pungent words te Nick Frog to the wall, as I am told you are doing. That's my no- 
that so many industrious men cannot prove serviceable to a state, because | beneath :— |n—do you take me?’ Gray did not choose to answer this hint, 
they have come from Asia, and because they are distinguished from! “J'ai (te, je suis, je serai jusqu'autombeau Vhomme de la liberté publique, t sneaked out with his crew, pretending he bad been seized with a 
others by their beard, circameision, and a particular mode of adoring the | Chomme de la constitution. Malheur aux ordres priviligiés! Ils finiront, mais :eding at the nose, which prevented him from looking AP. A 
Supreme Being. It is true, that the religion which has been transmitted | & peuple est cternal.” | Shortly after this some other things bappened which John could not 





to them by their forefathers, would incapacitate them from enjoving the —~—. mpretiend at first, on W pr he rh louked ee os 
same rights as other citizens, if it contained principles opposed to the duty | “PAGMENTS BP r sr . ; omehow, every thing he said or did, however privately, found its wa 
we Owe lo government—il it withheld them» eon pebuanion good faith | FRAGMENTS FROM PHE HISTORY OF JOHN to the village ‘newspaper, or was ublicly discussed SONNE the crew 
if it imposed upon them a law to bate those who are not of their creed— BULL. at met at the Three Stripes, or the Westminster Tep. Ifa friend wrote 
if it prompted fraad and immorality. “ These things are an allegory.” letter to him on private business, although, as he thought, it was safely 

* Bat the religion of the Jews, established upon the law of Moses, ve-} HOW JOHN'S OTHER MATTERS WERE MANAGED ALL | jcked up in his own desk, he was sure in a week's time to see it in print. 
nerated amongst Christians, who ascribe it to the immediate inspiration TUIS TIME. low, as none but Gray and his assistants had keys to John s desk where 
of the Divinity, certainly does not embrace the anti-social principles to } [ Continued from the Albion of the Ath Feb. last.) is papers lay, be naturally suspected some roguery in that quarter, the 
which we have alluded. [ts commandments are not in opposition to | 


When John, who, bearing the scuffle in the house, bad locked himself pore so as they were known to be hand-in-glove with —— an 
up in bis own room, was told of Madam Reform’s tamble from the se- aper writers; and so he told Gray his mind about it moret = paar, : 
| cond story, and how she had been earried away senseless, aud was not © satisfaction was to be had o him. ‘‘Impossible, red ye “ic an 
,| expected to recover, he felt in an odd sort of taking, and hardly knew jould say, * impossible! your secrets are as sate with a3 hs “ how 

whether he ought to laugh or ery over the catastrophe. “ ‘To be sure,” wn breast. Why, there's only Allsoap, and Drum, an re ven ait 
; ann ! ‘ | pate those reli- | said he to Gray, who stood by blubbering, “ she was always a mischief. »me dozen more, who ever look at your privete letters, et a4 ae f 
ious prejudices which prevent the ehildren of Moses from adopting | making beldam, anid had got into very bad hands at last: more shame to Onourable men. ltl vouch for Allsoap, and Allsoap will sneer snr 
habits of a more social character. The Jew is more a man than he is a! that rascal Radical Dick, and others that should have known better, who 'rum, and Drum will make affidavit for Johnny, and Johnny w it swear 
Jew; and why should he not love @ country in whieh he might be allow-| got about her and dosed her with strong waters day and night "But or any body, and so on, if need be. After open Maar bags Dead 
ed to become a proprietor ?—wnere his contributions would not be more | after all, now she's gone, I’m sorry she should have come to an untimely link it possible you may have sent the letter yourself to the newspa- 
onerous than the contributions of other citizens ’—where nothing would | end. She was a sort of relation, they say, though [ never could under- | rs, and forgot?” Jolin thought this odd enough, but be pore ody oe 
ot be him from gaining esteem and consideration? Why should he} stand how. So ba: kye, Ginffer, get my suit of mourning brushed out, | Inger, till one day Harry Fill-pot, the new waiter at the Exeter Arms, 

vate men from whom he would no longer be separated by humiliating | and tell the sexton I'l see her decently interred at my own expense. She tought him up the newspaper, and there to be sure tne Grek Sing ~ 
prerogatives—men in whose rights and duties he would participate? | has left a child too, they say; we can't let the poor creature come upon @pt his eyes upon Was a private letter he had just got the week be tore 

he novelty of this happiness, and the unfortunate probability, that, for | the parish, so take it in ‘and see if Mrs. Bull ean do ony thing for it. The | fom Bue kinghamshire, printed at full length. John got into a a 
along period, his nation cannot Matter itself that it will attain it else- poor infatuated old woman, to think of her performing such a somerset | pssion at this, particularly when Pull pot offered to make affiday it Ml 
where, would augment its value in his estimation. Mis place of dwel-) at her time of life'’’ And thereupon John wiped his eyes, and began to | fee any Justice of the Pear, that he bad seen a black fellow, very send 
ling would hecome his country. He would regard it with the tenderness | moralize in an edifyiug way on the shortuess of life . With all that. how- fum, sneaking out of the editor’s house alter nightfall. ‘*‘ Come along 
of w son, long forsaken, but re-established in his rights. These senti-| ever, he could not at times help chuckling to himself that his old tor- | thn, my lad,” said John, puffing and blowing all the way up to the 
ments, inseperable from the human heart, would have a stronger effect | mentor was out of the w ey ; he would throw his nightcap in the air, or, | base, “please heaven we shall have this matter looked into. U P — 
eas sophisms of the rabbins, so much exaggerated, if notcalum- pu hing the tankard over to Gray, would tell him to drink rest to her | ™ rched into the pachidegt de tage at pea nh 4 oy raged 

«To you wich the Jew 7" = , B | bones and her longue, for she had need of both. Gray took the tankard | wih the fact, swearing that the man he oo oe ; ‘aie rims how 

a you ve Jews to become better, more useful citizens 1— with a wry face, and tried to squeeze a tear or two from the corner of | “ad,” says he, “if you, or some ees 

Banish from society every degrading distinetion with regard tothem; | his eye; not that he really cared a farthing forthe poor woman's disaster, | cane it in the newspaper, pray t answer me that. 
open to them every means of existence, aequirement, and possession 


, sated s*® whl . “ting i assion, as he 
- Ape for he could have seen ber give up the ghost, and have written her ept- b Whe. 2 VS pectedt tap esid Drum. getting into a p ' 8 
Far from interdicting them agriculture, trades, mechanical arts—encou- TApN, WIN All ihe preasure nPine, — lh ming ; shew — shat a. always did when posed, and looking like a collier in the jaundice,—" are 


rage them in cultivating them. Take care, without neglecting the sacred | ment—what with John himself, who would have delfsthde wget yete af pot sou the fellow that was bostler in the Stall at Durham, and ran away 
doctrine of their forefathers, that the Jews are tenght nature and its au- | him, and the tenants on the estate most of whom were beginning to see | fron the sign of the Church to be under-waiter at the Pope's Head? 
thor, morality and reason, the interests of mankind, of the great society | through bis hambug, and to swear that, notwithstanding all his scraping | Youre a pretty fellow to be sure—what’s your davy worth? Do you 
of which they form a part; place the Jewish schools upon the same foot- | and bowing, they were better off with honest old Arthur, graff ashe | dareto say that you saw me with your own eyes take this letter oat of 
ing as the Christian schools, in every thing except what appertains to re- was—bhe found to his annoyance, that he really could not get on with- | Johns desk, or will you swear that I was the man you saw at old Wal- 
ligion ; let this people, like every other, enjoy full liberty of worship; let | out the old woman. He saw in fact that her case made a famous handle | ter’s? Besides, don't you see there are three words of difference be- 
them establish, at their expense, as many synagogues and rabbinsas they | for hectoring John, and humouring all the idle blackguards on the | tweenthe letter and the newspaper, and no marks of quotation, eb? Do 
please; let the right of exclusion be granted to the Jewish Charch, as to | estate, who in the mean time, by their shouting and firing off horse- | you dave tu call that a copy of a letter, you rednosed rakebelly rene- 
every other, only as to religions society ; but, in the limits of the society, pistols under John’s bedroom windows, kept him in such fear of his life, gado ?’ An so on he went in bis usual Billingsgate style, as if he thought 
let the decrees of the Rabbins be strengthened by the secular power. that to get quit of them he would have made almost any sacrifice. But |) he woald whitewash bis own dirty face b¥ biackening Fill-pot’s. But he 
Let the Jews live and be judged according to their own laws.” I must tetl you a@ little more particularly how all this had come about, did not gain his end, tor John gave Gray and the rest plainly to under- 
Mirabeau is equally at home, though in a different vein, respecting the | and how Gray and the rest of them had come to be found out on all , stand, that if any more of his private letters went astray—not that he 
patronage of literature and the arts, by the great. Upon this subject we | sides; and for that purpose, we must look back a little how they liad | meant to impute any thing to such honourable men—he must just try to 


select one of the notes, by the editor—a writer who seems to have won- | been managing John's other matters while all thisracket had been going | find a steward who hada Bramah lock to his desk, and did not let every 
derfully little respect for parties, 


those of justice and humanity; they do not clash with good faith; they | 
do not inculeste fraud. Far from exciting dishonesty, the Mosaic law, | 
founded particularly upon agricullure,is even specially opposed to trafic 
a profession whieh, of all others, aiost naturally leads to imposition,” 
“We cannot doubt, that better treatment would extis 


on about the old lady. idle fellow about the house dip into his master’s papers when he had a 

“From the first administration of William Pitt, to that of Earl Grey,| Among other things on which Gray piqued himself very much from mind. ’ 

inclusive, the ceneral system bas been to silence enemies, not to encon- | the first was his new method of book-keeping. * None of your Sundries Just about this time, too, John was beginning to see through more of 
rage or reward friends. When in power, both Whigs and Tories hate 


debtor to Cash for me,” he used to say; “none of your mixing up the | Gray’s tricks. At first Gray and his fellows bad been at great pains to 
honest literary men in their hearts: the y bate them, because they fear servants’ wages with the housebook ! Let every thing speak for itself, say | train the ragamuffins on the estate to be very civil to John, and to shout 
them. Some, who might be named, have more than tac itly admitted I. Look at these double columns—suech ruling; saw ye e’er such ac- and throw up their caps manfully whenever he appeared. Nothing was 
this; and in private, few bave hesitated to allow, that they would rather | counts? [sent my jack-of-all-trades, the Doctor to borrow Philip Ba- | to be heard but “ Huzza for Squire Bull and Madam Reform, huzza for 
bribe a literary opponent—purchase, or reward his silence, than gene- | boon's ledger on purpose”—* And paid him too, L observe,” said John, the Patriot Landlord!” and so forth; while all the while Gray kept nud- 
rously patronize an honest supporter. Where isthe encouragement— | witha groan. “ O, no matter for that, see how the accounts look atthe ging him with his elbow, aod saying, “ Aha! famous, isn’t? and all ow- 
where is the patronage—where are the rewards that have been conferred | year’s end; and if there is'nt a handsome surplus, I'm a sinner.” Well, ingtome. See whatitis to be popular.” John was hugely tickled with 
upon the literary men of talent, who have conscientiously devoted their when that year’s end came, Jobn, having a spare morning on bis hand, all this at first, and would make a low bow with much gravity to these 
lives, as it were, in advocating principles—principles and measures, ra- sent for Gaffer and his assistants, and told them he wanted to look over whispers whenever they set up their pipes in his praise, and would insist 
ther than men ?—The Tories—or, as they are now pleased to designate the books. He perceived at once by their hangdog looks, as they came on Mrs. Bull dropping a curtsy to them at the same time. But Gray car- 
themselves, the Conservatives—have neither the spirit nor the integrity, in that all was not right, so turning up the last page of the ledger, there, ried the joke a little too far; for seeing John so much flattered one day 
the honour nor the patriotism, effectually to uphold, or honestly to re- | to be sure, he saw a damnable balance against himself. “ Callyethisa with all these genuflexions and loyal ejaculations, he went the length of 
ward, the principles which they profess to inherit. surplus quotha? Are these your single accounts and double entries ? advising him to discharge a posse of watchmen, whom he and his ances- 

“And what have the Whigs done, since their accession to power? Why I'm five score thousand or thereabout out of pocket by you since tors had keptat their own expense for the protection of the premises, and 
The gratification and enrichment of family connexions is not, of course, | last year; how's all this?” Gray tried to brazen out some hypocritical to let a set of these roaring fellows take their place. ‘ You see how fond 
alluded to in this question. Emanating from an institution (the Royal | excuse, saying it was a mistake in last year's balance, and all that. But of you they are,” added he: “ they will serve you all for love; and Radi- 
Society of Literature) arose a few pensions—four, if we recollect | Alls ap, who had not wit enough to be a knave, blundered out the truth, eal Dick, who has seen service in the Bristol! Militia, will soon bring 
right—of £1) n year each, to Sharon Turner, the historian, Cole-| and confessed that the rents had fallen very short that year, he could not. them into t roper training.” But John liked his own watchmen, who had 
ridge, the poet, and some others. One of the earliest acts of the present comprehend how ; “ for,” said he, * we tried all we could to keep them more than once saved his house when Nap the housebreaker, who 





reign, was to stop these pensions! And this, too, whilst the Pension up, and distrained and pounded without mercy.’ So seeing him fairly | should have been hanged, but was afterwards transported beyond seas, 
List, with all its hideous enormities. was unblushingly staring the public | boggled, and John sitting gazing at him with a grim look, and his bands | had tried to break in by the north entry, by w ading through the ford at 
in Me face nf ate diving down into his breeches pockets, as if he were feeling fora shil-| night---and the watchmen liked him for he paid them well, and mace 

ut we must hasten to a close of this somewhat hurried, and, we con- ling, up starts Pallet, another of Gray's hangers on, a fellow who had much of them op all occasions; and it was because they knew how much 
fess, inadequate notice ‘ 


Desa eet been long about a soap work, and, says he, ‘Look ye, Master Bull, they were attached to John, that Gray and his friends were so anxious 
( onsidering the literary, oratorical, and political celebrity of Mirabeau what's all this erumbling about-—what's a few thousand np or down at to get them out of the way. So John positively refused to have any 
—considering the extraordinary events with which his ¢ ireer, brief as it, the end of the year? Neither here nor there !"—(" T faith that's too thing to say to the proposal, and when Gray kept pointing out the 
pny ab wrrmocy ental yd A sity os able that, to the present true, muttered John, “neither here nor there !""\—*« if its: not in your crowds which followed John whenever be appeared, he put him out by 
temptible biagraphienl darclonneian’ oy oa . - . vs = ay ag ple ep es Anne * its safe in your tenants What's oh yours | asking how many of them he thought would stay at a ee if ne wer eo 
try To a certain extent the deside: itum is ably soubiied lye ne mere A oth ese ” — 7 oe 7 hen ha an! a, pe ony ote vee: ‘ oe ms yr wp et a S that ony rite + Mo ieee toad tele 
prefixed to these volumes ; from the pen as we and ye nd M u ! hi - aianedeih diabatied Sh or tet thie to ae act me fee v- poapenss ps ot eo had eye t 
the late editor of Le Belle denaite tt Bo erstand,ot Mr. Harral, | all his rents were lett fructifying in the same way, he would be in the bowing and scraping to a set of these fellows hom he ad met on the 
ample justice to hi santas ys I . pat nant ver, to reader (razette or the King’s Beneh before long. * And how are my butcher's lawn, and who had been huzzaing and hallooing in bis praise in the usual 
fact, disciniming the details of biography ot ae ay TY oy 0 i — — s accounts to be paid in the mean time ?” he was beginning to | style, chanced, after passing them, to turn his head back, and to catch a 
“simply, by a few slight touches to ole 2 ~ — $ wea ie ain ap? ve, say, but with that they alltell ont im at once, told him he was an ignora glimpse of one fellow shaking a stick at him, while the rest were Cot king 
achenate enblen ts Care precter Bend tall we 7. , ute! of wor c - mus wh » did not understand political economy or double entry and so their eve and squirting out tobacco juice behind him: and casting a look 
political light.” Mirabeau'e cunt whiny igh panel . rary. — stunned him w ith hard words, that for the sake of peace he g we un ti up to the house at the same time, he saw somebody in a grey jacket, 
powerfully sketched. It is. how ive Uk a " ; ng ic ut ir, is vividly and arg iment forthe time. Bat, said he tohimself as they le ftthe room, though he ceuld not make out who, exe hanging winks with them from 
on the side of severity. If wach. ee 7 aes 7 ve ao—if it ein, it is — crowing excessively at his own cleverness, iat having floored the steward’s room “ indow. John said nothing more, and « atked on as 
savage, remorseless scoundrel of af vhark, Wie : ; o ~ cures ¢ with a Jo = the fructification argument, “though that blockhead Aliso ip if be had seen nothing, but for all that he had seen enough. For rete 
misendertosd, aot only by thu Pegg AE ng | " y rs ‘ ee ter w a cou ne t se eth e cause of the shortcoming, it's plain enough “ hy, no. afterwards it was observ ed, that when any of the rabble began with their 
quently throughout his life Mivethens’b . Be, Pe ges vy tu . rs : sone . ct a ala ve a decent rent for one of my farms, so long as this internal hugzas, he would knit his brows, and be heard muttering to himself 
the child of impulse; constantly vacil} ting: and lik yy “teats s e pes es ot : ent uj - the estate. W hat with bonfires one day, and burnir g| Aha! my fine fellows, pleasant cutpurses, amiable slitweasands, Hea- 
in ha @efied ts eae Sieectien br O. out oe ~ J a e- ther 09 - y “oe fe the next. and drunks n villains staggering into your house and | ven he Ip those “ ho hav e you for watchmen But keep your breath to 
fortunate, too, with respect to the gifts of 1 t nent. "—- n- brea ve g your ploughs and spinning w heels, and ell the while 1 ese ras- cool your porridge, if you have any Beh 
apparently foreign to bis natural character Having steers, ee FVGSNS OF HANS standing about and saying n thing, or making them All this, however, bad as it was, was nothing to the way in woich poor 
f ing felt the want of | a low bow, and erying God speed ye, as they pass—with such a scene | Mrs. Bull was used, at their hands. Now this vexed John more than any 
going on, why the place is a pe rfect Pandemoniom'! No won ‘hing else, for he loved his wife, and used to take counsel with ber often 


Money—ot money to nurture his extravac = ' 
pulous »y what means his purse might t  ceeieeen he became little scru- | of confusion co 
4 ' ‘ t2ht be renleniched wh: i. ; 4 7 : , - : . ; - 3 7 : : ; 
the namerous evils which, in his case resulted f(y ms + 3 ne wee Soe & de r honest men are shy about lay ing out money on their farms while this | in family matters. ‘ For,”’ saidhe, ‘if she’s to tive io the same house 
nthe absence of fixed | lasts. But, please heaven, the time is coming shortly, when I may be | and to gain or lose by these things, it’s but fair she should have a word to 
renius a« t i ; ' i f 
Seuids was all-command- | able to send them to fructify elsewhere, and bring these fellows (o their | say in them too."’ And neither Gray nor any of the rest would have seen 
’ . * « 


ammon, he acquired vices 


Principles of a high-toned sense of honour. His 
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any objection to this, if it had not => happened that Mrs. ‘Bull, bs | ing wader ? 


Fred. Gray, the steward’s son; and on even to the thied| has given hun a very bad opinion of his countrymen. I endeavoured to 


the moment she heard of this plan of bringing back the old lady be | and fourth generation. One Gray was pat into the steward’s office, fo reason him out of this, by urging the principle that mankind, en masse, 


Squire's house, saw there was something more ander it, and deterad 
to leave no stone unturned as far as advice went (for she waso 
sensible a woman to do more), to keep out the old woman and hera- 
tions, who she foresaw would soon contrive to follow her, and littip 
every roomin the house. So she was often in the custom of giva 
serious caation to John, or a sly wipe to the crazy old lady in G's 
Learing ; and he, well knowing that John bada great respect fur lesi- 
nions, was much alarmed thereat. He could not venture to shejis 
spite openly, however, but contented himself with giving ber ey 
petty annoyance that he coald devise, now turning off her wasleo- 
may. now insisting on her dismissing her footmau. “ Lord, hown 
you think of keeping this fellow?” he would say, “‘apragmatical jia 
napes. I only asked him to tell a white lie for me the other dayad 
the fellow, would you believe it, talked of his conscience! Marry ne 
up, conscience indeed! But he leaves this house to-morrow, aut! 
send over some civil friead of my own—a relation for that matte to 
fill Lis place.” 

* Lookye, sir,” said Mrs. Bull, “if John allows you to turn off mr 
vants, there’s no help for it, but you may keep your relations yout; 
you seem to have enough of them; and I'll do without a servant ihe 
meantime. It may save John a little money, which is more [ talit, 
than you are likely to do.” : 

‘Say you so, madam?” said Gray, biting his lip; so next night, ais 
evening club at the Stripes, he took care to introduce the subject amg 
his potcompanions. “ Ah,” said he, sighing, “John's an excellent 1}. 

meaning man as need be; and if left to himself, and good advisers, »y 
all would go right soon—but between you and me,” pretendinto 
whisper, but taking care to be heard loud enough even in the kiteh— 
* iUsallowingto that brimstone Mrs. Buti. If it were not for hewe 
should all have peace and plenty coon enough. It would not do fore, 
you know, living in the family, to raise words between man and fe 
—not to mention that it’s as much as my place is worth—only it’s a'tu- 
sand pities, I say, that John has not some honest friend at hand tel! 
him the truth, without mincing the matter.” You may easily suppe, 
with sach a set, such a hint was enough; you would have thought 
day ortwo that all the filth in the neighbourhood bad been collecd 
in a heap near John’s house, for the very purpose of bespattering por 
Mrs. Buil. If she remained at home, she was sure to hear some don 
villains singing lewd ballads under her window. If she stirred 4. 
down came ashower of mud upon her best lace cap and gown: id 
while the servant ran after the fellow who had thrown it to catch In. 
another, seeing her left alone, would start out from behind a hedge, id 
courageously discharge some kennel water in her face from e squirt. e- 
sides, Jolin could notturna corner in his own house without stumbig 
upon some bawdy ballad or ribe!2 song, abusing his wife, and calhg 
her no better than she should be; and these he would find stuck up cer 
the hall door, in his own bedroom, in the parlour, in the drawing-roa, 
every where, in short, from the sunk story to the attics. But the besof 


it was, fo seehow Gray and the rest behaved all thistime. If Jen | 


asked them a question about any of these ballads, they were sve 
never by any chance to have seen them, although all the time, 
they had been staring them in the face over the 
steward’s room. 

* There now,” said John one day to Gray, “don't you see that feliw 
there, skutking behind the scullery, with a dead cat in his hand, ist 
waiting, I suppose, till Mrs. Bull go out to prayers. Ill be banged f I 
don’t think him like Hum the Scoteh quack—eb ?” 

** Where, where?" cried Gaffer, clapping on his spectacles, andbre- 
tending to hurry to the window, but taking care all the time to wik as 
hard as possible with both his eyes—“ it’s very odd—{ 
you’”’ when by thistime Hum, or whoe i 
to sneak away into the privy. 

‘ There again, now,” cried John, starting up, “ 
rascal bawling out sume beastly song about Mrs. 
window? Fiesh and blood can't stand this.” 

* Bless me, my dear sir,” said Gray mildly, pricking up bis ears as if 
he had been listening to the music of the spheres, “ you're in an mtire 
mistake, T assure you; it’s only a man performing God save the Kng in 
the street ;""—though all the while, in fact, the chorus of the 
German Bitch.” Then sometimes when John, who made a pant of 
tearing down these dirty pasquinades whenever he met with them, vould 
suddenly pull one of them vut of bis breeches pocket, and lay it beture 
him, asking him what he thought of it, and Gaffer could no longe sham 
deafness or blindness, it was edifying to see how he would tury up the 
white of his eyes and exclaim,—‘O the iniquity of the Times —who 
could have believed that any one would have so slandered my z00d ex- 
cellent lady ?” And with that he would squeeze a crocodile tear or two 
out of the corner of his eye, and seem much affected. 

“But would it not be better, instead of whining about it,”said John, 
“to lay hold of some of the rascals at once—you'll fine than without 
difficulty, U'tl be sworn, the moment you choose to put an advertisement 
in the Hue and Cry—and so bring them before a magistrate without more 
ado! I'll answer for it, there is not a J. P. in the country that would not 
be delighted to make out their mittimus at once.” 

* Hush, hnsh, my dear master,” Gray would answer. “ Den’t think 
of sucha thing. Have you no regard for the feelings of M-s. Bull? 
Just suppose thal the rascals should plead a justification—onlythink of 
that! Then consider the aj.peals, certioraris, replevins, re)utters, surre- 
butters, venire facias’, capias’, dedimus', supersedeas’, praecipis posteas, 
writs of error, bills in Chancery, and so forth, with which youare sure 
to saddle yourself the moment you are fairly in Court; and thongh Mrs 
Bullis a good woman, an excellent woman, and has right on her side, 
who knows where itmay end? Far better let the matter blow over. 
The more you stir it—you know the proverb.” And John, parily terri- 
fied by so mach Latin, partly by the thoughts of an endless lawsuit, 
where nothing was certain but the expense, agreed, though sorely against 

the grain, to give up the thought of law proceedings against these 
libellers 

But the idea that Gray and his set were at the bottom of this, directly 
or indirectly, still rankled in John’s heart; and with all this catalogue of 
grievances on his mind, you may easily suppose that he and his steward 
led but a cat and dog life. The truth was, matters had now come to 
hat point, that Joba was only w aiting for a fair opportunity of turning 
him adrift. At first, there had been such a preposterous ront raised about 
him by the tenantry, that John could not have vetured to say black was the 
white of his eye, though ali the time, perhaps, it was as dark as Erebus 
At every word with them, it was, Master Gray will do this or that;—he's 
the man to lower John’s rents, and sell his corn cheap, and stop the 
waste in his house, and torn off the idle hulking fellows who eat him up, 
and prevent him from giving a penny now and then toa poorman. And 
so matters stood for along time: Gaffer Gray—who bat he ?—was to 


perhas, 
chimney-piece inie 


see nobody—do 
ver it might be, had contived 


don’t you hea that 
Bull under myvery 


turn the world upside down, and make the wells to run rack punch, and 
the fowls, ready dressed, to hop along the streets, as of old,in Cockayne. | 


But John began to perceive that the tide was turning now, and that most 
of the respectable tenants on the estate were beginning to be as heartily 
sick of Gray and his crew, as ever they had been anxious for their en- 
gagement. And no wonder i’ faith, for after all his vapouring, when it 
came to the settlement of their vents, the devil a rap would Gray abate 

nay, if they were but one day behind hand, down he would come upon 
them, with a baliff at his back, and ona moment’s notice, their goods 
and chattels were all distrained, and knocked down to the highest bidder 
‘** My dear sir,” he would sav, when any of them remonstrated, and told 
him old Arthur had never been so sharp with bim, “it cuts meto the 
heart to hear you say this. You see | weep, but there’s no help for it— 
so Ul tronble you to hand over those things to the bailiffas fast as possi- 
ble. We've a deal to do this morninz yet. Alw ays happy to serve you 
—vyour humble servant.” They remembered too, that when he first be 

came steward, he had told them that he would putan endto the oid 
plan of clapping in every idle fellow who happened to be a relation of 
the steward into allthe snug births about John’s house Bat somehow 
yr other, ina month he had littered every hole and corner in the house 
with some of his own blood relations: nay, he would keep a place va- 
cant when an old servant droy ned off. and talk big about not filling ap— 
till some of these ragamuffins was old enough to allow bim to put bim 
info it If you asked, who got the last footman’s place? You were 
told Joha Ciray, the steward’s brother. Who got the head gardner’s? 
Dick Gray, the steward's ne phew Who was made ect aplain’s assistant? 
Wi | Gray the steward’s cousin. Who was made master of Jon's coast- 


\ e Examiner 


| be fairly driven to the wall between bis owa raseally tenants on the Low. | to me, and not to others 


SO Was | 


do nothing, with another to help himn;—ia the stables, in the butler’s) are everywhere the same, but he denied U.is, on the plea thet, as civiliza- 


pantry, in the servant's hall, every where you stumbled oa some lazy ras. tion had arrived ata greater degree of perfection in Pngiand than else- 


cal, whistling or sucking his thumbs; and if you asked his name, you’ where, egvism, its concomitant, there flourished so luauriantiy, asto 
were sure to fiad it was Gray. All this you may imagine disgusted the overgrow all generous aud kind teellngs. He quoted various examples, 
better sort of tenants very much; for they couid not help thinking old of irvends, and even the mearest relations, deserting each other in the 
Arthur had done a great deal more to save John’s money, andhe!p tuem- hour of need, fearful that any part of the censure heaped on some less 
selves, without saving helf so much ebout it. fortunate connexion might fallon them. Tam uvawilling to believe that 
Neither did they at all like the way in which Gray and the rest of them = his j ietures are not overdrawn, and hope I sliall alw ays think “o 

had been treating John’s old neighbours, ameng the proprietors round es Where ignorance is bliss, "tis folly to be wiee” 

about him, wor the new upstarts they seemed inclined to tyvour Poor Le Talking of friends,” said Byron, * Me Hothouse tims heen the most 
Nick Frog, the grocer, who had been time out of mind one of Joho's impartial, or porhoaps (added he) wnpartial of all my friends; he always 
oldest friends, and had smoked many a pipe with him, they allowed to) told me my faalts, bul I must do bim the justice to add, that he told them 





L observed that the epithet impartial was the 
iands estate, and that avaricious money-getting codger, Philip Baboon, applicable one; but he denied it, s 1ying thet Mr. Hobhouse must have 


who, they say, would cuileague et any time with a keptmistress if he) been unpartial, o have discerned all the errors he had pointe d ont ; 
| thought that by doing so he could get the old fe llow, ber keeper, to leave | * bat,” be added, laughing, “ Leould have told him of some more which 
hima hundred pounds in bis will. Nay, Gray and his triends lanl the | he ha ! not dise overed for even, then 
effrontery, along with Baboon, (whose game they were playing withoul | telCin my nature 
knowing it,) to sead out a manager to take possession of poor Nick's pro Byron came to see us to day, and appeared extremely discomposed ; 
perty, just ascoelly asif they themselves had not been parties to the afles half-an-bour s conversation on different subjects, he at length broke 
deed of surrender, by virtue of which Nick got possession of the Low-) forth with, *¢ duly fancy my receiving to-day 4" tragedy dedicated as fol- 
lands some vears before. Nick, who, though a man of pbhlegmatic con: | lows-—' From George - to George Byron!’ "Phis is be ing cool with 
stitution, had the spirit of a tion in bim, still contrived, however, to keep) a vengeance. L never was more provoked. How stupid, bow ignorant, 
possession of a preserve on one corner of bis estate, from w hich his game- | to pass over my rank I am de termined not to read the tragedy : fora 
keeper, a determined dog as ever handled a double barrel, would every) man capable of committing such a solevism in good needing and com- 
now and then give a peppering to the rascals, with small shot, as they | non decency, can write nothing worthy of being read We were as- 
passed, which, as they generally took effect behind, made their renisunea- tonished at witnessing the annoyance this ciroumstance gave him, and 
sy to them foa month afterwards. Nick swore he would oot give up bis ti-| more than ever convinces J, that the pride of aristocracy is one of the 
tle to his estate for any man born, let them send as many managers asthey! pecaliar features of his chara ter If he sometimes torgets bis rank, he 
liked; and, above all, he spoke of the hardship of taking possession of | never can forgiv e any one else's doing so; and as be is not naturally dig- 
one of his best farms in the east, which he said had been his from time nified, and that his propensity to flippaney renders hiv still less so, he 
} immemorial, long before he succeeded by excambion to the rest of the | often finds himself ina false position, by endeavouring to recover lost 
property. This Gray and the rest knew very wel!, but what cared they ’| ground. We endeavoured to console bim by telling him that we knew 
They laughed at Nick, with his vested rights; told bim, possession was | Mr. George a0, little, und that he was clever and agreeable, as also 
eleven points of the law; and at last persaaded John, one evening when | that bis passing over the title of Byron was meant as ac ompliment—il 
it was so dark he could hardly see what he was signing, to put his name | was delicate preference shown fo the renown accorded to George By- 
toa sort of round-robin, which they baptized a protocol, in whieh they | ron the poet, over the rank and title, which were adventitious advan- 
told Nick that five of the neighbouring gentry had clubbed together to | tages ennobled by the possessor, but that could add nothing to his fame. 
put a stop to his pestilent complaints, and that if he would have law, All our arguments were vain; he said,“ this could not be the man's feel. 
they would see whose purse and courage would hold out longest. Bat! ings, as he reduced bim (Lord Byron) to the same level as himself, it 
Nick was not to be daunted by their round-robins; for while they were | is strange to see a1 erson of such brilliant and powerful genius sultied by 
all gabbling away together, he was very busy at home, preparing to give | such Incongruities Were be but sensible how much the Lord is over- 
his successor in the Lowlands a hearty drubbing, by way of welcome to looked in the Poet he would be less vain of his rank : but os itis, this 
his estate; so sallying out one evening quietly with only about a dozen vanity is very | rominent, and resembles more the pride of a partenu 
stout fellows behind him, be came suddenly on some fifty or sixty of bis than the calm dignity of an ancient aristocrat, [tiv also ¢ ‘ ident thathe 
old tenants singing and drinking, at the sign of the Turkey Cock. 1) attaches importance to the appendages of rank and station, ‘The trap- 
wish you conld bave heard whet spouting, and crowing, and bragging | pings of Jaxury, to which @ short use aceustoms every one, seem to 
was going on among them, and how they were swearing that they would please him : he observes, nay, comments upon them, and oh! mortify 
eat Nick alive, or carbonadoed in gunpowder sauce, the first opportunity, | ing conclusion, appears, at least for the moment, to think more highly of 
At that moment, Nick, with his posse comitatus, quietly opened the door, their possessors. As his own mode of life is so extreme ly simple, this 
| and looked in upon them, just as Dan, the fellow who had said this, w AS’ seems the more ¢ strnordinary ; but every thing in him is contradictory 
raising the tankard to his head with a Here's to the brave Lowlanders;" and extraordinary. Of bis friends he remarks “this or that person isa 
bat, Lord what a confusion ensued! Danflung the tankurd overhbis head, man of family, or heisa parvenu, the marks of which charne ter, in spite 
some made for the windows, some for the door, some sneaked under the of all bis affected gentility, break out in a thousand ways.” NW e were 
table, while Nick, laying bold on his intended successor, a strapping fel-' not prepared for this; we expected to meet a man more oe we to 
low enough, who had atone time been manager of the Coburg, and who respeet the nobility of genius than that of rank; but we have ound the 
| tried for a moment to shew fight, bestowed upon him some twenty hand- reverse, In talking of Ravenna, the natal residence of La Contessa 
j some bastinadoes upon his posteriors, aud so tumbled him out of the’ Guiccioli, he dwells with peculiar complacency onthe equipage of ber 
window. This sally of Nick's, and the drubbing he had inflicted on | husband; talks of the six black carriage horses without whieh the old 
these braggarts, conled the courage of the litigants for atime; indeed, it Conte seldom move d, and their spacious palazzo; also the we alth of 
was pretty generally believed that Squire North, who was one of them, | the Conte, and the distinguished coanexions of the lady, Ile describes 
but hadwever been very cordial in the business from the first, was not | La Contessa as being of the middle statue, finely formed, exquisitely fair, 
sorry at what had happened ; and certain it is, that though they bad en: | her features perfectly regular, and the expression of her ountenance re- 
gaged their attorneys, they have been in no hurry to file their bill against | markable for ite animation and sweetness, her hair auburn, and of great 
| Nick, who they all know very well is the devil. . beauty. No wonder, then, that such rare charms have had pow erto fix 
The conduct of Philip Baboon, and of Gray and his brethren, was his truant heart, und as he says that to these she unites accomplishments 
still more queer in another matter which happened about this time Both and amiability, it may be concluded, as indeed he declares, that this is 
of them, as you may imagine, had a sufficient dislike to Esquire Nortt »| his last attachment, Ile frequently talks of Alfie ri,and alw ays ith er 
and would have seen him drowned in the Baltic without ever heaving # | (husiastic diniration. He remarks on the similarity of their testes “ 
plank tohim; but while they hated him they were at the same time pursuits, their domesticating themselves with women of — their “0 : 
| consumedly afraid of him. For Esquire North was a tall, gaunt, raw- | nese for animals, and, above all, for horses; thet liking to be surrounded 
VUud follow, who walked about ina grent-coat lined w tt furs; and if! by birds and pets of various descriptions, their passionate love of liberty, 
(he met with any fresspoecere up0n hic geeand, did not seruple to ay a | habitual gloom, &e &c. In short, he produces so many points of re. 
| rope’s end about their shoulders incontinently, as his grandfather Peter’ semblance, that it leads one to suspect that he is a copy of an original he 
| had done before him ; nor would he pat op withany inteference between | haslong studied J 
‘himself and his tenants, and had often stopped Gray when be began | "This, again, proceeds from a want of self-respect; but we may well 
with any of his obliging and disinterested advices. So what do you) pardon it, when we reflect on the abuse, calumny, envy, hatred, and 
| think did Baboon and Gray do to get their ends of him?) Why, they! malice, that, in spite of all his genins, have pursued him from the coun- 
got among some poor creatures upon a farm he had lately succeeded 10, ! try that genius must adorn 
| (and who, by the way, were ten times better off under Esq iire North Talking of Alfieri, he told me to day, that when that poet was travel. 
than they had been under their old masters, who used to ride and grind lingin Italy, a very romantic, and, as he called her, (4 mont/e Valian 
‘them to pieces,) told them they werea poor oppressed miserable pack, Principessa, or Duchessa, who had long been an enthusiastic admirer of 
and that if they would stand up boldly for their rights they would sup: | his works, having heard that he was to pass within fifty miles of her 
port them. So the silly creatures, in an evil hour tor themselves, took residence. 


avarice hod made itself strongly 





set off to encounter him; and having arrived at the ton 
their advice; but when they came to turn out, not a man nora musket where he sojourned. was shown into a room where she was told Alfieri 
would Baboon or Gray lend them, and they were left with nothing but | was writing. She enters, agitated and fatigued,--sees a very good. 
\ the poles they had in their hands to make the most of it against the | Jooking man seated at a table, whom she concludes must be A\fieri,— 
Esquire and his crew, who, being strapping fellows, well armed, aad well) throws herself into his arms,—and, in broken words, declares her admi- 
| fed, drubbed them at last to their hearts’ content, though, to do them jus ration, and the distance she has come to declare it. Inthe midst of the 
| tice, they handled their sticks well, All this while you would have died | jady's impassioned speeches, Alfieri enters the room, caste n xlance of 
of laughing had you seen the manmuvres of Baboon and Gray, who, surprise and hauteur at the pair, and feta ‘att some expression that 
standing behind a hedge where they thought North could not see them, | discloses to the bambled Principessa the shocking mistake she bas 
kept shouting out, “ Fight on, my brave fellows with the poles death or! made. 
victory! Ilere’s to ye—we're drinking success to your cause ; and 


The poor Secretary (for such he was) is blamed by the lady, while he 
thereupon they would turn ap their little fingers devoutly bebind the | declares his innocence, finding himself, as he says, in the embraces of a 
hedge, and look as big as if they were in the very centre of the row lady who never allowed him even amoment to interrapt her, by the 
Nay, somuch were they afraid of North's suspecting that they had any simple question of whatshe meant! Alfieri retired in offended dignity, 
thing to do with the matter, that during all the time the scuMe lasted shocked that any one could be mistaken for him, while the Principersa 

i they kept sending him presents of English porterand French brandy, jad to retrace her steps, herenthusiasm somewhat cooled by the mistake 
to refresh him, as they said, asthe day was hot; and, as I told you be and its consequences 

| fore, Gray liad been the means of getting him the money with which he tyron saysthat the number of anonymous amatory letters and por- 
hought the bludgeons with which he belaboured the polemen. As for traits he hos received, and all from English tadies, would fill a large vo- 
Baboon, again, when some of the poor creetures, after their drubbing, lume. He says he bas never noticed any of them; but it is evident he 
sought shelter in an old barn on his estate, he had them turned out inthe | peeurs to them with complacency : 
twinkling of an eve, and told them all he could do for them would be He talked to-day of a very different kind of letter, w hie h appears to 

‘to use his interest to get them transported to the plantations. With al! | have made a profound impression on him; he has promised to raat it 
these complaints, you may imagine Gray was not very acceptable now, | to me; i isfrom a Mr. Sheppard, inclosing him a prayer offered up for 
either to John or any body else; and that if it had not been for the con- Byron, by the wife of Mr. Sheppard, and sent since her death He 
fusion which this business about the old woman had created, he would cys he never was more touched than on perusing it, and that it has 

have been sent adrift long ere this time.—[ To be Continued. } : 





given him a better opinion of haman nature. 
—- The following is the copy of the letter and preyer which Lord Byron 
JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS WITH LORD | has permitted me to make 
"RON. BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON, NO.TH 2 oan 
I PB mde told me to-day, that he had been occupied in the morning Frome, Somerset, Nov rho 
n aking his will; that he pad left the bulk of his fortane to bis sister, as, My! ord,-. More than two yeare since, a lovely and belove y+ 
hi daughter hi ving in right of her mother, a large fortune, he thought | was taken from me, by lingering disense after avery short onion e 


"To Lord Byron. 


‘ ‘ de r 

it unnecessary to increace it; he added, that be had left La Contessa possessed unvarying gentleness and fortitude, and a piety so retiring es 

Guicel li £10 000... and had intended to have left her £25,000,, but that | rarely to disclose itself in words, bat so influential as to woduce ell 
viccioli £10,000., 1 had int £ ; ' ' 

ai 1 ' 1 ted his intentions, and urged him so strongly not to do se wm benevolence of conduct In the leet hour of life, after a pop 
ine AG Suspect a d * . . . x 

or ir j | e her anything, that he had changed the sum to look on aletely-born and only ir fant, for ava tA ad evvure God" 
rt deer o leas any th P . J 4 ; : - : ‘ O's bhahoiness !---God’s 

£10,000. He said that this was one, of innume rable instances, of ber’ pressible affection, her last whispers were , rt 


ent te «, of which he had repeated proofs: that she happiness 
“acy and disinterestedness, of wht J ri , ' . 4 
= r he possibility of having interested motives attribufed to Sinceethe second anniversary of her decease f have wend a" 
. maf Meat bs af he ! in she would pre fer the most extreme poverty 10) papers whi h no one had seen during ber life, and which ma —w A need 
} al @ Was ceriat i¢ ’ . ’ : _ 
niaiiiae é ha ; cion I observed, that were The, | would have left most secret thoughts Tam indaced to communicate to your Lor poe 1 
ncurring sa usp , A ie ; ‘ wre t rou ’ 
he e the Ae { had a ivinally intended, as, in case of his death, it would a pasenge from these papers, hich there is no doult refers i on the 
b flattering pr f of his esteem for her, and she had always the power as Ihave more than vnce heard the writer mention your agiity 
a flatterin vol ot hi , q ; 
- ’ pence he thought prover t och t Hastings 
; ar ail yw any part of the bequest « ought proy rock . th cord 
rf le whole, ¢ 2 ' c wor 
Ta ner c tl + the (Aone delicacy and disinterestedness she di Ob, my God, I take encouragement from the asssranee . 7 ach 
aheved. tl open lec ided onglit he to be, in marking his appreciation of to pray to Thee in behalf of one for whom 1 oe ° 4 'y > ena 
played, the more de Po ongn ; : . sted. May the person to whom I allade (and who ts now, we , 
s 7 » appeared to agree with me, and passed many enco- interested ay the pe ; ; 
 : cer eee a, a . ; se much distinguished for bis negleet of Thee as e the mene 
miumeon La onteetn . ‘ . : be 7 ner to a senee Oo 
J ~ por to-day of Sir Francis Bardett, of whose public and private talents thou hast bestowed on him), be awakens 


i r d in a proper sense of 
character he entertains the most exalted opinion He said that it wes own danger, and led to seek that peace of mind © ats r na gor nore Se 
harne ro ne air . . ‘ - ’ . . abie B 
) tifving to behold in him the rare onion of a heart and head that left) relicion, which he has found thie world's et het ; “ werad . mate 
er: tifving to behold in . . , procuctt ' 
ae be to he desired. and dwelt with evident pride and pleasare on the Po Thon erant that his future example may be ; 

\othing to b peires ia 


m, when so many o spr $s¢ sein rod r oct ore " r ‘ = ight , whi “ rust will. at eome futere 
b t ft f frien | t t ' ! mniofr " ‘ hich ae trost W { futoere 
ut »man } ore ‘ tood aloo on this ? ' andmavy the Bun of ri hteoucnes ‘ ’ 


. bled 
- aetion to the durkne «< of the 4 
e . : ; r od ‘ he mv t he rind ariee or him he bright mt peer 

from Lady Bveron | To def leation of hie frie * at the momer tre ne } Ww , ’ = which it b 


ned them jas made an in 


‘ ‘ itings have been of evil; 
tal courage displayed by Sir Francis, in befriending and supporting extensive benefit than his past conduct #6 i writing ; 
mental courage displaye , 


1 or ; ‘ 7 ound him, and (he 
» lelible impression vo his mint ¢ yous * c guilt bas raisec aroune 7 » 
most requ i 


2 aT metre ae, re ae . ar selina 
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fhe Albion. October 13, 





stows, Lbeasg aud svolling tu propurtion to the keenness of that agony 
which the punishment ol his views has inflicted on him! May the hope 
that the sincerity ef my own efforts for the attainment of holiness, and 


rr } 
the approvel of my own love tothe Great Author of religion, will ren- 


der this prayer, and every other for the wellare of mankind, more effi 
cacious.--~Cheer me inthe pato of duty ; bat, let me not forget, that, 
while we are permitted to animate ourselvesto exertion | y every ine 
cent motive, these are but the lesser streams which may serve fo increase 
the current, but which deprived ot the grand fou. tain of good, (4 deep 
conviction of inborn sin, oad firm belief ia the «Mic acy of Christ's de ath 
for the salvation of those who trust in him, and really wish to serve himn,) 
would soon dry up, and leave us barren of every virtue as belore.-- Hast 
ings. July jl, Int i, 


“ There is oothing, my Lord, in this extract which in a literary sense, 


can al ail interest you; but it may perhaps, appear to you we rthy of | 


reflection how deep and expansive a concern for the bappivess of others 
the Christian foith can awaken in the midst of youth and prosy rity 
Here is nothing poetical and splendid, as in the expostulatory homage 


. ’ . oO ' 
of M. Delamactine ; but here is the suldime, ny Lord; for this titerces- 


sion was Offered on your account, to the supreme Souree of happiness 


It sprang from a faith more confirmed than that of the Freneh poet; 


and from @ charity whieh, in combination with faith, showe d its power 


unimpaired amidst the languor and pains of approaching dissolution, I 
will hope that a prayer, which, Lam sure, was deeply sincere, may not 
always be unavailing ’ 
“It would add nothing, my Lord, to the fame w ith which your geutus 
has surrounded you, for an unknown t nd oblseure individual to express 
his admiration of it. Thad rather be numbered with those who wish and 
pray, that’ wisdom from above,’ end ‘peace,’ and ‘ joy,’ may enter tie h 
a mind, “Jonus Suerrann. 
On reading this letter and prayer, which Byron did aloud, before he 
consigned itto me to copy, and with a mouth tremulous from emotion, 
and a seriousness of aspect, that showed how deeply it affected him, he 
observed, “ Before | had read this prayer, L never rightly understood 
the expression, suv often used, * The beauty of holiness.” This prayer 


and letter has done more to give me a good opinion of religion, and its | 


professors, than all the religious books Lever read in my life. 

 Tlere were two most amiable and exalted minds offering prayersand 
wishes for the salvation of one considered by three parts of his country- 
meu to be beyond the pale of Lope, and charitably doomed to everlast- 
ing torments. The religion that prays end hopes for the erring is the 
true religion, and the only one that could make a convert of me; and I 
date (continued Byron) my first impressions against religion to having 
witnessed how little its votaries were actuated by any true feeling of 
Christian charity. Instead of lamenting the disbelief, or pitying the 
transgressions (or at least their consequences) of the sinner, they at once 
cast him off, dwell with acrimony on his errors, and, not content with 
foredooming him to eterval punishment hereafter, endeavour, as much us 
they can, to render bis earthly existence as painful as possible, until they 
have hardened him in his errors, and added hatred of his species to 
their number. Were all religious people like Mr. Sheppard and the 
amiable wife he haslost, we should have fewer sceptics: such examples 
would do more towards the work of conversion than all that ever was 
written on the subject. 

“ When Religion supports the sufferer in affliction and sickness, even 
unto death, its advantages are so visible, that all must wish to scek such 
a consolation; and when it speaks peace and hope to those who have 
strayed from its path, it softens feelings (hat sev erity must bave hardened, 
aud leads back the wanderer to the fold; but when it clothes itself in an- 
ger, denouncing vengeance, or shows itself in the pride of superior 
righteousness, condemning, rather than pitying, all erring brothers, it re- 
pels the wavering, and fixes the aurepentant ia their sins. Such a reli 
ger can make few converts, but may make m any dissenters, to its tenets; 

or in Religion, asin everything else, its utility must be apparent, to en 

courage people to adopt its precepts; and the utility is never so evident 
as when we see professors of religion supported by its consolations, and 
willing to extend these consolations to those who have still more need of 
them---the misguided and the erring.” 

They who accuse Byron of being an Unbeliever are wrong: be is 

sceptical, but not unbelieving; and it appears not unlikely to me that « 
time may come when this wavering faith in many of the tenets of religion 
may be as firmly fixed as is now his conviction of the immortality of the 
soul,---a conviction thet he declares ev ery fine and noble impulse of his 
nature renders more decided, He isa sworn foe to Materialism, tracing 
every defect to which we are subject, to the infirmities entailed on us by 
the prison of clay in which the heavenly spark is confined. Conscience, 
he says, is to him another proof of the Divine Origin of Man, as is also 
his natural tendeney to the love of good. A fine day, a moonlight night, 
or any other fine object in the phenomena of nature, excites (said Lord 
Byron) strong feelings of religiva in all elevated minds, and an outpour- 
ing of the spirit to the Creator, that, call it what we may, is the essence 
of innate love and gratitude to the Divinity. 

There is a seriousness in Byron's manner, when he gets warmed by 
his subject, that impresses one with the truth of his statements. He ob 
served (9 me, “IT seldom talk of religion, but I feed it, perhaps, more than 
those whodo. Ispeak to you on this topic freely, because L know you 
will neither laugh at nor enter into a controversy with me, [tis strange, 
but true, that Mrs. Sheppard is mixed up with all my religious aspira 
tions; nothing ever so excited my imagination, and touched my heart, as 
her prayer. [ have pictured her to myself a thousand times in the soli 
tude of her chamber, struck by a malady that generally engrosses all feel 
ings for self, and (hose near and dear to one, thinking ef, and praying for, 
me, who was deemed by allan outcast. Ler purity---her blameless life 
-and the deep humility expressed in ber prayer---render her, in my 
mind, the most interesting and angelic creature that ever existed, and she 
mingles in all my thoughts of a future state. T would give anything to 
have her portrait, though perhaps it would destroy the beau ideal I have 
formed of ber. What strange thougits pass through the mind, and how 
much are we influenced by adventitious circumstances! The phrase 
lovely, in the letter of Mr, Sheppard, hs invested the memory of his wife 
with a double interest; but beauty and goodness have always been asso- 
ciated in my mind, because, through life, [have found them generally go 
together, [I do not talk of mere beauty (continued Byron) of feature or 
complexion, but of expression, that looking out of the soul throagh the 
eyes, which, in my opinion, constitutes (rue beauty. Women have been 
winted out to me as beautiful who never could heve interested my feel- 
ings, from the want of countenance, or expression, which means coante 
nance; and others, who were little remarked, have struck me as being 
captivating, from the force of countenance. A woman's face ought to 
be like an April day----susceptible of change and variety ; but sunshine 
should often gleam over it, to replace the clouds and showers that may 
obscure its lustre,----which, poetical description apart (said Byron), in so- 
ber prose means, that good-humoured smiles ought to be ready to chase 
away the expression of pensiveness or care that sentiment or earthly ills 
call forth. Women were meant to be the exciters of all that is finest io 
our natures, and the soothers of all that isturbulent and harsh. Of what 
use, then, can a handsome automaton be, after one has got acquainted 
with a face that knows no change, though it causes many? This isa 
style of looks I could not bear the sight of for a week; and yet such are 
the looks that poss in society for pretty, handsome, and beautiful. How 
beautiful Lady C was! She had no great variety of expression, 
but the predominant ones were purity, calmness, and abstraction. She 
looked as if she had never caused an unhallowed sentiment, or felt one,---- 
& sort of “ moonbeam on the snow,” as our friend Moore would desenbe 
her, that was lovely to look on. La ly A. F was also very hand- 
some. It 1s melancholy to talk of women in the past tense. Whata pity, 
that, of all flowers, none fade so soon as beauty! Poor Lady AF . 
oan oat got married, Do you know, I once had some thoughts of her as 
the notion came ep i pee and meetiag her very often in society, 
too, told me so much of Sem + Wot heart, that she would suit me. Moore, 
tree, that I fel . £000 qualities, all which was, I believe, quite 

aug elt tempted to propose to her, but did not, whether tar 

: ' . ‘ . ant 
mieux or tant pis, God knows, supp sing my proposal accepted. No 
marriage could have turned out more unfortunately than the one I made. 
~~that is quite certain; and, to add to my sereeable reflecti 
subject, Ihave the oniiilaneneen (0 greeable reflections on this 
“ had [ possessed sufficient com 
mand over my own wayward humour, | mict sae 
; migat have rendered myself so 
Gear and necessary to Lady Byron. that « . Me rtaas ; 
left me. It is ce a >" y Byron, Chat she would not, could not, have 
" is certainly not very gratily.ag to my vanity to have been 


planté after so short a union. and within a {. 4 | 
atber,-. : d within a few Weeks after being made a 











~A Circumstance (lia ’ s 
ance (hat one would suppose likely to cement the at- | house, and given token of s 





, #ehment. L always get out of temper when I recur to this subject; end | camde most popular man in the circle of my acquaintance. Such 
yet, ma/gré moi, | find myself continually recurring to it.” assid® calls to enquire after my health, and that of my family !— Such 
Byron isa perfect chametion, possessing the qualities attributed to that) a mupde of men--young ones, to boot----and so embarrassed with a 
fabulous animal, of taking the colour of whatever touches him. He is’ cons@ness of the poorness of the pretence that drew them to my 
conscious of this, and says it is owing to the extreme mobilite of bis na-| hous@uch matronly enquiries from mothers and elderly female rela- 
ture, which yields to present impressions. It appears to me, that the | tivesp the nature and extent of “ sweet Miss P ’s expectations 2” 
| consciousness of his own defects renders him still less tolerant to those of! Darig former stay at my house, about six months before the period of 
others,---this perhaps is owing to their attempts to conceal them, more | whichm writing, Miss P-— surrendered yer effections----(to the de- 
ithan fiom natural seve rity, as be condemns hypocrisy more than any | light@irprise of #ll her friends and relatives)----to the quietest and 
| other vice---- saying it is the origin of all. If vanity, selfishness, or mun- | perhd worthiest of her claimants----a young man, then preparing for 
dane sentiments, are brought in contact with him, every arrow in the order Oxford. Never, sure, was there a greater contrast between the 
armoury of ridicule is let fly, and there is no shield sufficir ntly powerful | tasted a pledged couple: she all feeling, romance, enthusiasm : he se- 
to withstand them. If vice approaches, he assails it with the bitterest | rene,pughtfal, and matter-of-fact. It was most amusing to witness 
gall of satire; but when goodness appears, and that he is assured it is sin- | their tasional collisions on subjects w hich brought into play their re- 
ecre, all the dormant affections of his nature are excited, and it is impus- } spect tastes and qualities; and interesting to note, that the effect was 
sitle not to observe, how tender and affectionate a heart his must have | invarly to raise the one in the other's estimation—as if they matually 
been, ere circumstances had soured it. This was never more displayed | prizenost the qualities of the other. Young N bad spent two 
than in the impression made on him by the prayer of Mrs. Sheppard, } days London—the greater portion of them, { need hardly say, at my 
and the letter of her husband. Itis also evident in the generous impulses | housmbout a week before ; and he aad his fair mistress had disputed 
that he betrays on hearing of distress or misfortune, which he endeavours | ratheeenly on the topic of general discussion—the predicted event of 
to alleviate: and, unlike the world in general, Byron never makes light | the thof July, If she did not repose implicit faith in the prophecy, 
of the griefs of others, but shows commiseration and kindness. There | her bef had, somehow or cnother, acquired a most disturbing strength. 
are days when he excites so strong an interest and sympathy, by show-| He leured hard to disabuse her of her aw ful 4h a eg Ay she 
ing such undoubtable proofs of good feeling, that every previous impres- | as hato overcome his obstinate incredulity, Each was a little too 
| sion to his disadvantage fades away, and ove is vexed with oneself for | eagebout the matter: and for the first time since they had known 
ever having harboured them. But, alas! “the morrow comes” and he’ eachher, they parted with a little coldness—yes, aithough he was to 
is no longer the same being. Some disagreeable letter, review, or new set othe next morning for Oxford ' In short scarcely any thing Was 
, example of the slunders with which he has been for years assailed, | talkaof by Agnes but the coming 10th of July: andi she did not an- 
| Changes the whole current of his feelings----renders him reckless, Sar-| ticip: the actual destruction of the globe, and the final judgment of 
donic, and as unlike the Byron of the day before as if they had nothing | mamid—she at least looked forward to some event, mysterious and 
in common,----nay, he seems determined to efface any good impression | tremdous. ‘The eloquent enthusiastic creature almost brought over 
he might have made, and appears angry with himself for having yielded | my icid wife to her way of thinking :— ‘ . 
to the kindly feelings that gave birth to it. After sach exhibitions, one Treturn from this long digression—which, however, will be pre- 
feels perplexed what opinion to form of him; and the individual who has | sentfound tu have been not unnecessary. Alter staying a few minutes 
au opportunity of seeing Byron very often, and for any length of time, if | in tf parlour, I retired, to my library, for the purpose among other 
he or she stated the daily impressions candidly, would find, on reviewing | thin,of making those entries in my Diary from which these “ Passages 
| them, a mass of heterogeneous evidence, from which it would be most | are ten—but the pen lay useless in my hand. With my chin resting on 
difficult to draw @ just conclusion. The affectionate manner in which he | the jm of my left hand. I sat at my desk lost in a reverie; my eyes 
speaks of some of his juvenile companions has a delicacy and tenderness | fixeon the tree which grew in the yard and overshadowed my win- 
resembling the nature of woman more than that of man,and leads me to | dow How still—how motionless—was every leaf! What sultry—op- 
think that an extreme sensitiveness. checked by coming in contact with | preve—unnatural repose ! How it would have cheered me to hear the 
persons incapable of appreciating it, and affections chilled by finding a/ fainst “sough” of wind—to see the breeze sweep freshening through 
want of sympathy, have repelled, but could not eradicate, the seeds of | theraves, rustiing and stirring them into life j—t opened my window, 
goodness that now often send forth blossoms, and, with culture, may yet untd my neckerchief, and loosened my shirt collars—for I felt suffo- 
produce precious fruit catl with the heat. I heard at length a faint pattering sound among 
Lam sure, that if ten individuals undertook the task of describing By- | thesaves of the tree—and presently there fell on the window-frame 
ron, no two, of the ten, would agree in their verdict respecting him, or | threor four large ominous drops of rain. Alter gazing upwards for a 
convey any portrait that resembled the other, and yet the description of | moent or two in the gloomy aspect of the sky—I once more settled 
each might be correct, according to his or her received opinion; but the | dow to writing ; and was dipping my pen into the ink-stand, when 
truth is, the chamelion like character or manner of Byron render it diffi-| the: blazed about me, a flash of lightning w ith such a ghastly, blinding 
cult to pourtray him ; and the pleasure he seems to take in misleading his | spledour, as defies all description, It was like what one might conceive 
associates in their estimate of him increases the difficulty of the task. | to ba glimpse of hell—and yet not a glimpse merely—for it continued, 
This extraordinary fancy of his has so often struck me, that I expect to} [ tink, six or seven seconds. It was followed at scarce an instant’s In- 
see all the persons who have lived with him giving portraits, each uniike | tery, with a crash of thunder as if the world bad been smitten out of 
the other, and yet all bearing a resemblance to the original at some one | its shere and was rending asunder !—I_ hope these expressions will not 
time. Like the pietures given of some celebrated actor in his diifereny , be onsidered hyperbolical. No one, | am sure, w ho recollects the oc- 
characters, each likeness is affected by the dress and the part he hasto | curmnce | am describing, wil! require the appeal !—May IJ never see or 
fill. The portrait of John Kemble in Cato resembles not Macbeth uor | hes the like again!—The sudden shock almost drove me out of my 
Ifamlet, and yet each is an accurate likeness of that admirable actor in | senss. I leaped from my chair with consternation ; and could think of 
those characters; so Byron, changing ev ery day, and fond of misleading | notlng, al the moment, but closing my eyes, and shutting out from my 
those whom he suspects might be inclined to paint him, will always ap-| ears ye stunning sound of the thunder. Fora moment I stood literally 
pear different from the hand of each limner. " stupied. On recovering myself, my first impulse was to spring to the 
During our rides in the vicinity of Genoa, we frequently met several | doorand rash down stairs in'search of my wife and children, I heard, 
persons, almost all of them English, who evidently had taken that route | on m way, the sound of shrieking proceed from the parlour in which I 
purposely to see Lord Byron. “ Which is he?” “That's he,” I have! had léi them. Ina moment f had my wife folded in my arms, and m 
frequently heard whispered as the different groups extended their heads | childen clinging with screams round my knees, My wile had fainted. 
to gaze at him, while he bas tarned to me—his pale face assuming, for the | WhileL wos endeavouring to restore her, there camea second flash of 
moment, a warmer tint—and said, “ How very disagreeable it is to be | lightnng, equally terrible with the first—and a second explosion of thun- 
so stared at. If you knew how I detest it, you would feel how great must der, bud as one could imagine the discharge of a thousand parks of 
be my desire to enjoy the society of my friends at the Hotel de la Ville, | artilley directly over head. The windows—in fact the whole house, 
when I pay the price of passing through the town, and exposing myself| quiverd with the shock. The noise helped to recover my wife from 
to the gazing multitude on the stairs and in the ante-chambers’” There | herswon. : 
were days when he seemed more pleased than displeased at being follow- “Keel down! Love! Husband !’—she gasped, endeavouring to drop 
ed and stared at. All depended on the humour he was in. When gay, upon ler knees—** Kneel down! Pray—pray forus! We are undone ! 
he attributed the attention he excited to the trne cause—adimiration of) After houting til Dwes hoaree, and pulling the bell repeatedly and vio- 
his genius; but whea io « less qoodnatured humour, he looked on it as, lently,one of the servants made her appearance—but in a state not far 
an impertinent curiosity, caused by the scandalous histories circulated | removed from that of her mistress. Both of them, however, recovered 
against him, and resented it as such. themselres in a few minutes, roused by the cries of the children. 
Ile was peculiarly fond of flowers, and generally bought a large |‘ Wait amoment, love,” said { “and I will fetch you a few reviving 
| bouquet every day of a gardener whose grounds we passed. He told me drops!"—{ stepped into the back room, where I generally kept some 
| that he liked to have them in his room, though they excited melancholy | phials of drugs,—and poured out a few drops of sal volatile. The 
| feelings, by reminding him of the evanescence of all thal is beautiful, thought then for the first time struck me, that Miss P was not in 
but that the melancholy was of a sotter, milder character, than his gene- | the parlour! had just quitted. Where was she? What would she say 
| ral feelings.—[ To be Continued. } } | to all this ?~God bless me, where is she 7—I thought with increasing 
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—~>— trepidation, q 

> Paggraare FE THE . + * Edware—Edward,” [ exclaimed, to a servant who happened to pass 

| MORE PASSAGES ! ROM f HE DIARY OF A PHY- | the door of the room where I was standing; ‘ where is Miss P iy 
SICLAN. ** Miss P , Sir !—Why—I don't—Oh, yes!” he replied, suddenly 


The Thunder struck. recollectng himself, “about five minutes ago I sawher run very swiit 
| Inthesummer of 18—, London was visited by one of the most tre- up stairs and have'nt seen her since, sir.’—“ What!” lexclaimed with 
mendous thunder-storms that have been known in this climate. Its cha- | increased trepidation, ‘‘ Was it about the time that the first flash of light- 
racter and effects—some of which latter form the subject of this chap- ning came 1"—* Yes it was, sir!”"—* Take this into your mistress, and 
| ter—will make me remember it to the latest hour of my life. i say I'll be with her immediately,” said I, giving him what I had mixed. 
Theve was something portentous—a still, sureharged air—about the | T rushed spstairs, calling out asf went, “ Agnes! Agnes! where are you?”’ 
| Whole of Tuesday the 10th of July, 18—, as thongh nature were trem- I received no answer. At length J reached the floor where her bedroom 
blingand cowering beneath the coming shock. From about eleven lay. The door was closed but not shut. 
o'clock at noon the sky wore a lurid threatening aspect that shot awe“ Agnes! Where are you?” I enquired very agitatedly, at the same 
into the beholder; suggesting to startled fancy the notion, that within the | time knocking at her door. [received no answer. 
dim confines of the “labouring air” mischief was working to the “Agnes! Agnes! For God’s-sake, speak !---Speak, or I shall come 
world, ato your room!” No reply was made; and IJ thrust open the door. 
e he heat was intolerable, keeping almost everybody within doors.) Heavens! Can I describe what I saw! 
lhe very dogs, and other cattle in the streets, stood every where panting Within less than a yard of me stood the most fearful figure my eyes 
and loath to move. ‘There was a prodigious excitement, or rather agita-| have ever beheld. It was Agnes !----She was in the attitude of stepping 
tion, diffused throughout the country, especially London; for, strange | to the door, with both arms extended as if ina menacing mood. Her 
to say, (and thousands will recollect the circumstance,) it had been for, hair was partially dishevelled. Her face seemed whiter than the white 
some time confidently foretold by certain enthusiasts, religions as well dress she wore. Her lips were of alivid hue. Her eyes, full of awful 
as philosophic, that the earth was to be destroyed that very day; in expression----of supernatural lustre, were fixed with a petrifying stare, 
short, that the awful Jupawenr was at hand! : en me. Oh, language fails me----utterly !----Those eyes have never since 
By the tine [ reached home, late in the afternoon, I felt in a fever of been absent from me when alone! Lfelt as though they were blighting 
excitement. [found an air of apprehension throughout the whole house. | the life within me. {[ could not breathe, much less stir. I strove to 


My wife children and a young visitor, were all together in the parlour, speak but could not utter a sound. My lips seemed rigid as those 


looking ont for me, through the window, ansiously— and with paler faces) | looked at. The horrors of night-mare were upou me. My eyes 
than they might choose to own. The visitor just alluded to,by the way—| at length closed; my head seemed turning round----and for a moment 
was a Miss Agnes P——., a girl of about twenty-one, the daughter of an or two [lost all consciousness. LTrevived. There was the frightful thing 


old friend and patient of mine. Her mother. a widow, (with no other still before me—nay, close tome! Though [ looked at her, [ never 
child than this,) resided in a village about fifty miles from town---from | once thought of Agnes P It was the tremendous appearance—the 
which she was expected, in a few days’ time, to take her daughter back | inefable terror gleaming from her eyes, that thus overcame me. I pro- 
again into the country, Miss P was witheut exception the most test IT cannot conceive any thing more dreadful! Miss P continued 
charming young woman I think Lever met with. The beauty of her! standing perfectly motionless; and while I was gazing at her in the man- 
person but faintiy showed forth the loveliness of her mind and the amia-| ner Lhave been describing, a peal of thunder roused me to my self-pos- 
bility of her character. There wasa rich languor, or rather sofiness of | session. I stepped towards her, took hold of her hand, exclaiming 
expression about her features, that tome is enchanting, and constitutes ‘Agnes —Agnes!"—and carried her to the bed, where | laid her down, 
the highest and rarest style of feminine loveliness. Her dark, pensive, | It required some little force to press down her arms; and I drew the eyé 
Meme Pa cet See a ee full of feeling and fancy. If you, reader, lids over her staring eyes mechanically. While in the act of doing so, 
ral tay es ¥ oars ad + . them “now glistening in liquid ra- a fiash of lightning flickered luridly over her—but her eye neither qui- 
* sae Ny aa vos, tro n beneath their long dark lashes—and then sp) ark vered nor blinked. She seemed to have been suddenly depriv ed of all 
ing With enthusiasm, w hile the Sucu of Cacitement was on her beant sense and motion: Infact, nething but her pulse—if pulse it should be 
ful features, and her white hands hastily folded back ber auburn tres- | called—and faint breathing, showed that she lived. My eye wandered 
ses from her alabaster brow, your heart would have thrilled as mine over her whole figure, dreading to meet some scorching trace of light- 
olten has, nd you would with me have exclaimed in a sort of ec- ning-—bat there was nothing of the kind. What had happened to her? 
stacy— Star of your sex!’ The tones of her voice, so mellow and va-| Was she frightened—to death? [spoke to her; [called her by her name, 
“ and I er Ww he le carriage and demeanour, were in accordance with loudly; I shook her, rather violently: I might have acted it allioa 
arama hont ke r or gus gual In person she was a little under the statue '—I rang the chamber. bell with almost frantic violence : and 
there was Hel ne “ exquisitely moulded and proportioned ; and | presently my wife and a female servant made their appearance in the 
‘ : mete seand grace about all her features. She excelled! room; but [ was far more embarrassed than assisted by their presence. 
in almost all feminine ace omplishments; but the “things wherein ber Is she killed?” murmured the former, as she staggered towards the 
soul delighted,” were music andromance. A more imaginative, ethere-- bed, and then clung convulsively to me— Has the lightning struck 
alized creature was surely never known. It re quired allthe fond and, her?” < ; } 

anxious surveillance of ber friends to prevent her carrving her tastes to 


excess, and bee oming in a manner, unfitted for the “dull e ymimerce of 
dull earth!" No sooner ha 











I was compelled to disengage myself from her grasp, and hurry her in- 
to the adjoining room—whither I called a servant to attend to her; and 
then returned to my hapless patient. tut what was I todo? Medical 


lil ; . . 
) this fair being made her appearance in my 
meihing like a prolonged stay, than I be-\ man as I was, I never had seen a patient in such circumstances, and felt 
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as ignorant on the subject, as agitated. It was not epilepsy—it was not 
apoplery—a swoon— nor any known species of hysteria. The most re- 


ture of her disease, was this: that if | happened accidentally to alter the 
position of her limbs, they retained, for a time, their new position. 
for instance, | moved her arm—it remained for a while in the situation 
in which I had last placed it, and gradually resumed its former one. Ii 
I raised her into an upright posture, she continued sitting so without the | 
support of pillows, or other assistance, as exactly as if she bad heard me | 
express a wish to that effect, and assented to it; but, the horrid vacancy 
of her aspect! If Lelevated one eyelid fora moment, to examine the 
state of the eye, it was some time in closing, unless | drew it over my. | 
self. All these circumstances,—which terrified the servant who stood | 
shaking at my elbow, and muttering, “ She's possessed! she's possessed ! | 
—-Satan bas her!""-convinced me that the anfortunate young lady was , 
seized with caTatersy; that rare mysterious affection, so poet 
blending the conditions of life and death—presenting—so to speak—lile 
in the aspect of death, and death in that of life! 1 felt no doubt that 
extreme terror operating suddenly on a nervous system most highly 
excited, and a vivid, active fancy, had produced the effects] saw. 
Doubtless the first terrible outbreak of the thunder-storm—especially the | 
fierce splendour of that first flash of lightning which so alarmed myself— 


apparently corroborating and realizing all her awful apprehensions of the | ¢ 


predicted event, overpowered her at once, and flang her into the fearful 
situation in which T found ber—that of one akresrep in her terror-strack 
flight towards the door of her chamber. But again—the thought streck | 
me--had she received any direct injury from the ‘ightning ? Had i 
blinded her? It might be so—-for | could make no impression on the 
pupils of the eyes. Nothing could startle them iato action. They seem- | 
ed a little more dilated than usual, and fixed. 

I confess that, besides the other agitating circumstances of the moment 
this extraordinary, this unprecedented case too much distracted my self 
possession to enable me promptly to aeal with it. I had heard and read | 
of, but never before seen such acase. No time, however, was to be | 
lost. I determined to resort at once to strong antispasmodic treatment. | 
I bled her from the arm freely, applied blisters benind the ear, immersed 
her feet, which, together with her hands, were cold as marble, in hot 
water, and endeavoured to force into her mouth a little oy ium and ether. 
Whilst the servants were busied about her, undressing her, and carrying 
my directions into effect, I stepped for a moment into the adjoining room 
where I found my wife just recovering from a violent fit of hysterics. 
Her loud laughter, though so near me, | had not once heard, so absorbed 
was i with the mournful case of Miss P After continuing with ber 
till she recovered sufficiently to accompany me down stairs, | returned 
to Miss P ‘sbedroom. She continued exactly in the condition in 
which I bad left her. Though the water was hot enough almost to par- 
boil her tender feet, it produced no sensible effect on te circulation or 
the state of the skin; and finding a strong determination of blood to- | 
wards the regions of the head and neck, I determined to have her cup- , 
ped between the shoulders. I went down stairs to drop a line to the 
apothecary, requesting him to come immediately with Lis cupping in- | 
struments. As I was delivering the note into the bands of a servant, a | 
man rushed up to the open door where L was standing, and, breathless | 
with haste. begged my instant attendance on a patient close by, who had 
just met with a severe accident. Relying onthe immediate arrival of 
Mr. , the apothecary, I pnt on my hat and great coat, took my 
umbrella, and followed the man who had summoned me out. It rained 
in torrents, for the storm, after about twenty minutes’ intermission, barst 
fortn again with unabated violence. The thunder and lightning were 
really awful! 

{The new patient proved to be a noted and very profane boxer, who 
had in returning home dislocated his ancle. His pain and blasphemies 
were horrible, and during one of his imprecations a flash of lightning | 
struck him peap!] 

[ hurried home tull of agitation at the scene [ had just quitted, and me- 
lancholy apprehensions concerning the one to which | was returning. 
On reaching my lovely patient's room, I found, alas! no sensible effects 
oy by the very active means which had been adopted. She lay in | 
ved, the aspect of her features apparently the same as when I last saw 
her. Her eyes were closed----her cheeks very pale, and mouth rather | 
open, as if she were onthe point of speaking. ‘The hair hung in a little | 
disorder on each side of her face, having escaped from beneath her cap. 
My wife sate beside her, grasping her right hand----weeping, and almost 
stupified ; and the servant that was ia the room when L entered. seemed | 
so bewildered as to be worse than useless. As it was now nearly nine | 
o'clock, and getting dark, | ordered candles. I took one of them in my | 
hand, opened her eye-lids, and passed and re-passed the candle several 
times before her eyes, but it produced no apparent effect. Neither the | 
eye-lids blinked, nor the pupils contracted. [I then took out my penknife, | 
and made a thrust with the open blade, as though L intended to plunge it 
into her right eye; it seemed as if I might have buried the blade in the 
socket, for the shock or resistance called forth by the attempt. | took her 
hand in mine—having for a moment displaced my wife—and found it | 
damp and cold; but when I suddenly left it suspended, it continued so | 
for afew moments, and ouly gradually resumed its former situation. I 
pressed the back of the blade of my pen-koife upon the flesh at the root 
of the nail, (one of the tenderest parts, perhaps, of the whole body.) but 
she evinced not the slightest sensation of pain. [shouted suddenly and 
loudly in Ler ears, but with similar ill success. I felt at an extremity 
Completely baffled at all points----discouraged and agitated beyond ex- | 
pression, I left Miss P in the care of a nurse, whom I had sent for to | 
attend upon her, at the instance of my wife, and hastened to my study to 
see if my books conld throw ary light upon the nature of this, to me, 
new and inscrutable disorder. After hunting about for some time, and 
finding but little to the purpose, I prepared for bed, determining in the 
next morning to send off for Miss P *s mother, and Mr. N—— from | 
Oxford, and also to call upon my eminent friend Dr. D , and hear 
what his superior skill and experience might be able to saggest. In pas- 
sing Miss P *sroom, I stepped in to take my fare well for the evening. 
** Beautiful, unfortunate creature!’ thought [, as 1 stood gazing mourn- | 
fully on her, with my candle in my hand, leaning against the bed-post. | 
“What mystery is upon thee?) What awful change has come over | 
thee ?----the gloom of the grave and the light of life----both lying upon | 
thee at once! Is thy mind palsied as thy body? How long is this strange | 
state to lasi! How long art thou doomed to linger thus on the confines | 
of both worlds, so that those, in either, who love thee may not claim 
thee! Heaven guide our thoughts to discover a remedy for thy feartul 
disorder!" [could not bear to look upon her any longer; and after 
kissing her lips, hurried ap to bed, charging the narse to summon me the 
moment that any change whatever was perceptible in Miss P——. I 
dare say, I shall be easily believed when L apprize the reader of the trou- 
bled night that followedsach a troubled day. The thunder-storm itself, 
coupled with the predictions of the day, and apart from its attendant in- | 
cidents that have been mentioned, was calculated to leave an awful and 
permanent impression in one’s mind. “If I were to live a century hence, | 
[could not forget it,” says a distinguished writer. “The thunder and | 
lightning were more appalling than L ever witnessed, even in the West In- | 
dies----that region of storms and hurricanes. The air had been long sur- 
charged with electricity; and I predicted several days beforehand, that 
we should have astorm of very unusual violence. But when with this we 
couple the strange prophecy that gained credit with a prodigious num- | 
ber of those one would have expected to be above such things----neither | 
more nor less than that the world was to come to an end on that very 
day, and the judgment of mankind to follow: I say, the coincidence of 
the events was not a little singular, and calealated to inspire common | 
folk with wonder and fear. I dare say, if one could but find them out, | 
that there were instances of people being frightened out of their wits on! 
the occasion. Lown to you candidly that I, for ove, felt a little squeam- 
ish, and bad not a little difficulty in bolstering up my courage with Vir- 
gil’s Feliz qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas.” Se. 











| 
| 














I did not so much sleep as dose interruptedly for the first three or four | 
hours after getting into bed. I, as well as my alarmed Emily, would 
start up occasionally, and sit listening, under the apprehension that we 
beard a shriek, er some other such sound, proceed from Miss P 
room. The image of the blind Boxer flitted in fearful forms about me, 
and my ears seemed to ring with his curses.----It must have been, I should 
think, between two and three o'clock, when I dreamed that Lleaped ont 
of bed, under an impulse sudden as irresistible—slipped on my dressing- 
gown, and hurried down stairs to the back drawing-room On opening 
the door, I found the room lit up with faneral tapers, and the apparel of 
a dead-room spread about. At the further end lay a coffin on tressels, 
covered with a long sueet, with the figure of an old woman sitting beside 
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it, with long streaming white hair, and here es, bright as the lightning, 
| directed towards me with a fiendish stare of Stalielion: Pm “~ 


| the lid—plueked out the body of Miss P 





. dashed it on the floor, and 


Hf, trampled upon it with apparent triumph! This horrid dceam woke me, | 
| aud haunted my waking thoughts May I never pass such « dismal night 


again! 

I rose from bed inthe morning feverish and unrefreshed ; and in a few | 
minutes’ time hurried to Miss P ‘sroom. The mustard applications 
to the soles of the feet, together with the blisters behind the ears, had 
produced the usual local effects without affecting the complaint. Both 
her pulse and breathing continued calm. The only change perceptible in 
the colour of ber countenance was a slight pallor about the upper part | 
of the cheeks: and I fancied there was an expression about ber mouth | 
approaching to a smile. She had, [ found, continued, throughout the | 
night, motionless and silent asa corpse, With a profound sigh I took | 
iy seat beside her, and examined the eyes narrowly, but perceived no | 
change in them. What.was to be done? How was she to be roused 
irom this fearful—if uot fatal lethargy ? 

White L was gazing intently on ber festures, I fancied that T perceived 
a slight muscular twitching abont the nostrils. [stepped hastily down 
stairs (jusf as a drowning man, they say, catches at a siraw) and retarn 
‘d with a phial of the strongest solution of ammonia, which L applied 
treely with a feather to the interior of thé nostrils. ‘This attempt, also, 
was unsuccess(ul as the formerones. Leannot describe the feelings with 
which T witnessed these repeated failures to stimulate her torpid sensibili- 
ties into action: and not knowing what to say or do, Lreturned to dress, 
with feelings of unatterable despondency. While dressing, it strack me 
that a blister might be applied with success along the whole course of the 
spine. The more I thought of this expedient, the more feasible it ap- 
peared :—it would be sueh a direct and powerful appeal to the nervous 
system—in all probability the very seat and source of the disorder!—I 
ordered one to be sent for instantly —and myself applied il, before | went 
down to breakfast. As soon ast tad despatched the few morning pa- 
tients that called, | wrote imperatively to Mr. N at Oxford, and to 
Miss P "s mother, entreating them by all the love they bore Agnes to 
come to her instantly. Ithen set out for Dr. D whom ft found 
just starting on his daily visits. [I communicated the whole case to him, 
He listened with interest to my statement, and told me he had once a 
similar case in his own practice, which. alas! terminated fatally in spite 
of the most anxious and combined efforts of the efite of the faculty in 
London. He approved of the course I had adopted—most especially the 
blister on the spine; and earnesily recommended me to resort to galvan 
ism—if Miss P——, should not be relieved froin the fit before the even 
ing—when he promised to call, and assist in carrying into effeet what be 
recommended. 

“Ts it that beautiful girl I saw in your pew last Sunday, at charch ?” he 
enquired, saddenly. 

* The same—the same !""—I replied with a sigh. 

Dr. D continued silent for a moment or two. 

* Poor creature!’ he exclaimed, with an air of deep concern, “one so 
beautiful! Do you know I thought | now and then perceived a very re 
markable expression in her eve, especially while that fine voluntary was 
playing. Is she an enthusiast about music?” 

* Passionately—devotedly” 

* We'lltry it!” he replied briskly, with a confident air—“ We'll try it! 
First, let us disturb the nervous torpor with a slight shock of galvanism, 
and then try the effect of your organ.” I listened to the suggestion with 
interest, but was not quite so sanguine in my expectations as my friend 
appeared to be. 

In the whole range of disorders that affect the human frame, there is 
not one so extraordinary, so mysterions, so incapable of management, 
as that which afflicted the truly unfortunate young lady whose case | am } 
uarrating. It has given rise to almost infinite speculation, and 1s admit- 
ted, [ believe, on all hands to be----if [ may so speak---a nosological 
anomaly. Van Swieten vividly and picturesquely enough compares it! 
to that condition of the body, which, according to ancient fiction, was 
produced in the beholder by the appalling sight of Medusa’s head— 

* Saxifici Medusw vultus.” 
The medical writers of antiquity have left evidence of the existence of 
this disease in their day--but given the most obscure and unsatisfactory | 
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| descriptions of it, confounding it, in many instances, with other disorders 
| —apoplexy, epilepsy, and swooning. Celsus, according to Van Swieten, | 


describes such patients as these in question, under the term “ attoniti.”’ | 
which is a translation of the title T have prefixed to this paper: while in 
our own day, the celebrated Dr. Cullen classes it as a species of apo- 
pleay, at the same time stating that he had never seen a genuine instance 
of catalepsy. He bad always found, he says, those cases which were re- | 
ported such, to be feigned ones. More modern science, however, dis- 
tinetly recognises the disease as one peculiar and independent ; and is | 
borne out by numerous unquestionable cases of catalepsy recorded by | 
some of the most eminent members of the profession. Dr. Jebb, in par- 
ticular, in the appendix to his ‘ Select Cases of Paralysis of the Lower 
Extremities,” relates a remarkable and affecting instance of a cataleptic 
patient. f 

On returning home from my daily round—in which my dejected air | 


|} was remarked by all the patients L bad visited—I found no alteration 





whatever in Miss P The nurse had failed in forcing even arrow: | 
root down her mouth, and, finding it wes not swallowed, was compelled 
to desist, for fear of choking her. She was, therefore, obliged to resort | 
to other means of conveying support to her exhausted frame. The blister | 
on the spine, and the renewed sinapisms to the feet, had failed to make | 
any impression! Thus was every successive attempt an utter failure ! | 
The disorder continued absolutely inaccessable to the approaches of 
medicine. The baffled attendants could but look at ber, and lament. | 
Good God, was Agnes to continue in this dreadful condition till her en- 
ergies sunk ia death?) What would become of her lover? of her mo- 
ther? These considerations totally destroyed my peace of mind. F) 
could neither think, read, eat, wor remain any where but in the chamber 
where, alas! my presence was so unavailing ! 

Dr. D made his appearance soon after dinner ; and we proceeded | 
at once to the room where our patient lay 





Though a little paler than | 
before, her features were placid as those of the chiselled marble. Not 
withstanding all she had suffered, and the fearful situation in whieh | 


she lay at that moment, she still looked very beantifol. Her cap was! 
off, and her rich auburn bair lay negligently on each side of her, apon } 
the pillow Her forehead was white as alabaster. She lay with her} 
head turned a little on one side, and her two small white hands | 
were clasped together over her bosom. This was the nurse’s ar- 
rangement : for“ poor sweet young lady,” she said, * Leoulda’t bear to 
see her laid straight along, with her arme close beside her like a corpse, 
30 Ltried to make her look as much asicep as possible!" The impression 
of beauty, however, conveyed by her symmetrical and tranquil fea. 
tures, was disturbed as soon as lifting ap the eyelids, we saw the fixed 
stare of the eyes. They were not glassy or corpse-like, tut bright as / 
those of life, with a little of the dreadful expression of epilepsy. We 
raised her in bed, and she, as before, sate upright, but with a blank ab- } 
sent aspect that was lamentable and unnatoral, Her arms, when lifted | 
and left suspended, did not fall, tut sunk down again gradnalty We! 
returned her gently to her recumbent posture; and determined at once 
to try the effect of galvanism apon ber My machine was soon brought 
into the room: and when we had duly arranged matters, we directed 
the nurse to quit the chamber for a short time, as the effect of galwaniem 
is generally found too startling to be witnessed by a female spectator 
I wish [ had not myself seen it in the case of Miss P ' Her coloar | 
went and came—her eyelids and mouth started open—and she stared | 
wildly about her with the aspect f one starting out of bed in a fright 
I thenght at one moment that the horrid spell was broken, for she sate 
up suddenly, leaned forward towards me, and her mouth opened as 
though she were about to speak! 

“ Agnes! Agnes! dear Agnes! Spenk, speak! but a word ! Say yon 
live!” Lexelammed, rushing forwards, and folding my artis rennd her 
Alas. she heard me—she saw me—not, but fell back in bed in her former 
state! When the galvanic shock was conveyed to her limbs, it pro 
duced the usual effects—dreadful to behold in all cases—but agonizing 
to me. in the case of Miss P—. ‘The lest eabject on which I bad seen 
the effects of galvanism, previous to the present instance, was the body 
of an executed malefactor;” and the associations revived on the present 


| 
} 





* A word about that case. by the way, in passing. The spectacle was truly 
horrific. When 1 entered the room v here the experiments were to t rk , 7 
the body of a man named Carter, which had been cut down from the gallows 
scarce half an hour, was lying on the table; and the cap being removed, bis! 


| occasion were almost too paintul to bear. 


: Suddenly she | for | saw the attem; 
markable feature of her case, and what enabled me to ascertain the na- rose ap—pulled off the sheet that had covered the coffin—pushed aside | frame to 


| Nervous system, ani! prostrated the small remains of 


) and has written some beautifal verses during 


| occurred. 


| yet I searce knew why. 


} met 





I begged my friend to desist, 
wwas hopeless, and | would pot allow ber tender 
he agitated to no purpose My mind misgave me for ever 
making the attempt. What, thought Lif we have fatally diistarbed the 

strength she bad 
such fears as these, Dr, —— 
lancholy air, exclaiming—" Well! what is 
tell you how sanguine I was about the suc- 
7 . 7 Do you know whether she 


left? While T was torturing myself with 
inid down the rod, with a melat 
to be done now? I cannot 
cess of this experiment! 
ever had a fit of epilepsy 7” he enquired 

“ No—not that Lam aware of. 1 never beard of it, if she bad."— 

“ Had she generally a horror of thunder and lightning tT” 

* Oh—quite the contrary! she felt a sort of e¢ stacy on such oceasions, 


g their continuance. Such 
seemed rather her hour of inspiration than otherwise!" 


_ “Do you think the lightaing bas affected ber!—Do you think her sight 
is destroyed t” 
“Lhave no meansof krowing whether the immobility of the pupils 
wo from blindness, or is only one of the temporary effects of cata- 
epnsy. 
“Then she believed the prophecy, you think, of the woild’s destruc- 
tion on Tuesday I" 
©" No.—1 don’t think she exnetly believed it; but T am sare that day 
brought with it awful apprehensions—or at least, » fearful degree of un- 
certainty.” 
“ Well—between ourselves, —, there was something very strange in 
the coincidence, was not there? Nothing in life ever shook my firm- 
ness as it was shaken yesterday ! 
ing in its sphere t” 
“Tt was a dreadful day! One T shall never forget !— That is the image 

it,” Lexelaimed, pointing to the poor sufferer—" which will be en- 
graven on my mind as long as I live '—But the worst is, perhaps, yet to 
be told you: Nr. N——, her lover—to whom she was very soon to have 
been married, He will be here shortly to see her” 

“My God!” exclaimed Dr. D—— clasping his hands, eyeing Miss 
P——, with intense commiseration— "What a fearful bride for him! 
—"Twill drive him mad!" 

‘T dread his coming—I know not what we shall do !—And, then, 
there's her mother --poor old lady !—her Ll bave written to, and expect 
almost hourly!” 

“* Why—what an accumulation of shocks and miseries! it will be up- 
setting you /"'--said my friend, seeing me pale and egitated. 

“ Well!”—he continued-—" 1 cannot now stay here longer—your mi- 
sery is catching; and besides, Tam most pressingly engaged: but you 
may rely on my services, if you should require them in any Way.” 

My friend took bis departure, leaving me more diseonsolate than ever. 
Before retiring to bed, Lrabbed in mustard upon the chief surfaces of the 
body, hoping—though faintly—-that it might have some effect in rousing 
the system. IT kneeled down, before stepping into bed, and earnestly 
prayed, that as al! homan efforts seemed baffled, the Almighty would set 
her free from the mortal thraldom in which she lay, and restore her to 
life, and those who loved her more than life! Morning came—it found 
me by her bed-side as usual, and her, in no wise altered—apparently 
neither better nor worse! Ithe unvarving monotony of my descriptions 
should fatigue the reader—what must the actual monotony and hopeless- 
ness have been to me! 

While Twas sitting beside Miss P——, I heard my youngest boy come 
down stairs, and ask to be let into the room. He was a little fair haired 
youngster, about three years of age,—and had always been an especiel 
favourite of Miss P——'s—ber “own sweet pet" —as the poor girl herself 
called him. Determined to throw no chance away, [beckoned him in, 
and took him on my kuee He enlled to Miss P——, as if he thou 


I almost fancied the eerth was quiv er- 





he 
| herasteep; patted her face with his tithe hance, and kissed her, “ Wake, 


wake !---Cousin Aggy---get up!" he cried" Papa say, ‘tis time to get 
up! -Do you sleep. ith « yesopen +... Bh ?....Cousin Aggy Tt He look- 
ed at her intently for some moments-and seemed frightened Ile turn- 
ed pale, and struggled to get off my knee. T allowed him to go-~-and 
he ren to bis mother, who was standing at the foot of the bed-—-and bid 
his face behind her 

I passed breakfast time in great apprehension---expecting the (wo arri- 
vals Lhave mentioned. I knew not bow to prepare either the mother or 
the betrothed hushand for the scene that awaited (hem, and which Thad 
not particularly described to them. Tt was with no little trepidation that 
Theard the startling knock of the general postman; and with infinite 
astonishment and doubt that Ltook out of the servant's hands, a letter 
trom Mr. N—- , for poor Agnes!~—PFor awhile L knew not whatto make 
Had he received the alarming express Lhed forwarded to bim ; 
and did he write to Miss P——-! Or was he onexpectedly absent from 
Ostord, when it arrived ?---The latter supposition was corroborated by 
the post mark, which Lobserved was Lincoln. Tfelt it my duty to open 
the letter. Alas! it was in a gay strain----anusaally gay for N——; in- 
forming Agnes that he had been suddenly summoned into Lincolnshire 
to his cousin's wedding----where be was very happy---both on account 
of his relatives happiness, and the anticipation of a similar scene being 
in store for himself! Every line was buoyant with hope and animation ; 
but the postseript most allected me, 

“PS The tenth of July, vy the way—my Aggy '—Is it all over with 
us, sweet Pythonissa?—Are you and I at this moment on separate frag- 
ments ofthe globe’ [shall seal my conquest over you with a kiss when 
I see you! Remember, you parted from meina pet, naughty one !—and 
kissed me rather coldly! But that is the way that your sex always end 
arzuments, when you ate vanquished!” 

Tread these lines in silence ; ~iny wile burst iato tears. As soonasl 
had a little recovered from the emotion occasioned by a perusal of the 
letter, [hastened to send a second summons to Mr. N——, and directed 
it to him in Lincoln, whither he bad requested Miss P to address him. 
Without explaining the precise nature of Miss P——'s seizure, I gave 
him warning that he must hurry up to town instantly; and that even then 
it was to the last degree doubtful whether he would see beralive, After 
this little occurrence, T eould badly trast myself to go up stairs again and 
look upon the unfortunate girl. My beart fluttered at the door, aud when 
L entered, L burst into tears, 1 could utter no more than the words, 
“ poor—poor Agnes!""—and withdrew, 

Iwas shocked, and indced enraged, to findin one of the morning pa- 
pers, & paregraph stoting, though inaceurately, the aature of Miss P——'s 
Ulness. Who could have been so unfeeling as to make the poor girl an 
object of public wonder and pity! [never ascertained, though | made 
every enquiry, from whom the intelligence was communicated. 

One of my patients that day happened to be a niece of the venerable 
and hovoured Deaw of ——, at whose house she resided. He wasinthe 
room when Lcalled; and to explain wnat he called “the gloom of my 
manner,” Lgave him a full aceount of the melancholy event whieh had 
ie listened to me Ull the tears ran down his face. 

sul you have not yet tried the effect of music—ol which you say she 
is so fond! Do you not intend to reserttou tt” L told bim it was our 
intention; and that our agitation was the only reason why we did not try 
the effect of it immediately after the galvaniem. 

Now, Doetor, excuse an old clergyman, will you?” said the venera- 
ble and pious Dean, laying his band oo my arm, “ and let me suggest that 
the experiment may not Le the less successiul with the blessing of God, 
if it be introduced in the course of a religious service, Come, Doetor, 
whatsay you?” JI paused 

“Have you any objection to my calling at your bouse this evening, 
and reading the service appointed by our choreh for the visitation of the 
sick’? It will not be difficult to introduce the most colemn and affectin 
strains of music, orto let it precede or follow.” Still | hesitated—an 

“Come. Doctor, you know Lam no enthusiast 
{ Concluded on last page. } 








frightful features, distorted with the agomes of suffocation, were visible, The 
come te had been hanged for, was murder; and a brawny, desperate ruffian he 

woked ! ‘one of his clothes were removed. He wore a fustian jacket, and 
drab knee-breeches, The firet time that the galvan 1Ock was conveyed tohun 
wil! never, I dare way, be forgotten by t. We all shronk from the 
table om « Net that we had positively brought 
‘prong Up info a sitting posture—his arms 
col rar rushed into bis cheeke—hue lips were drawt apart, so 
eeth—and his eyes glared at us with apparent fury. 


— 








any one 
neternation, with the momentary be 
the man back to Ide; for he suddenly 
waved wildly— the 


srenen 


owt is ne 
a med 


young man, cal student, shrnekesd viglently, and was carried oot ip a swoon. 
One tleman present, who happened to be nearest to the upper part of the 
body, was almost knocked down wath the violent thow he received from the left 
arm Ir wa 


come time before any of os coukl recover presence of mind suffi- 
cient to proceed with the experiments. 


t I kad been examining her eyes, and had only half closed the lids. 
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BANK EVIDENCE. 


The Government having prevailed on the Bank to depart from the | 


departure subjected the country to the panic, left the Bank and the | 
storm,” which the unfavourable state of the exchanges in December, | 
1325, drew down, and which bad been gathering to fury during the 
course of 1822, 1423, 1924, 1625 


the treasure of the bank was below £1,300,000; and before it had | fr the Freach people. 


siasm the population of this country (both American and French) received | timent truly French, to which the Emperor himself had rendered justice. 
the news of the glorious events of which Paris has been the theatre. The I recollected pose isa republican of 1739, the soldier of Valmy and Ge- 
; : : ¢ ; ; d which | Americans were also glad to sce the tricoloured flag displayed in their | mappes, the professor in Switzerland and the traveller in the United States. 
rule of currency which the Bill of 1619 obliged it to observe, and mine theatres. Did I not see at the head of affairs a name with which mine | He was called Bourbon, and that is a disagreerble name ; but as a name, 

atry, in the time of their utmost need, to the “ pelting of the pitiless | "ever can accord, I should be with you wholly and entirely, and 6s sooo | it was more than yours, more than that of republic, a security against war. 
country, / . 


as General Charles Lailemand. 


You will recollect the conversations | It did not prevent the establishing and bringing into practice the principle 


we had in this free and hospitable country. My sentiments and opinions | and the sovereignty of the people--the puttmg arms into the bands of 


At the commencement of the panic | 4re 48 unchangeable as yours; and those of my family are—Lcery thing | 2000,000 of citizens---choosing their own officers---the completing of the 
, Vithout doubt, 1 cannot forget that my nephew, | liberty of the press, and the possession of popular institutions. 11 there- 


d. the security which “ Peei’s Bill” gave to the contracts and en- | Napoleon [L., was proclaimed by the Chamber, which, in 1°15, was) fore appeared to me useful in the circumstances in which we were placed, 

ceased, : y bt “gt tte? noon the slender hair of | dissolved by foreign bayonets, and also by the army which was dispersed | for the sake of peace within and without, that the different shades of po- 

ements, both public and private, hung upon the » on the banks of the Loire, according to the wish of that family whouw | litical opinion; with the exception of Charles X.’s party, should unite under 
foreigners imposed upon France, and on whom France has at last done | this combination. 


£100,000!!! Mr. Harman's description of Dee, 1925, is vivid: 

“ Did any communication take place between the Bank and Govern- 
ment respecting an Order in Council to restrain payment in gold at that 
period ? Yes, it was suggested by the Bank. , 

“What answer did his Majesty's Government give to that? They 
resisted it from first to last. 

“Did the Government suggest any other course in refusing the 


suggestion of the Bank? No, they left the Bank to act at its discretion, | 


hoping thet the panic would subside; and it is to be observed, that 
though our treasure was so much reduced, even much more reduced as 
we approached the crisis, we were at that period receiving gold, because 
we strained every nerve to get gold from the Continent. Bullion eame 
in, aud the Mint coined; they worked double tides: in short, they were 
at work night and day ; we were perpetually receiving gold from abroad, 
and coin from the Mint. 

“Was there a period in Dec. 1225, during which the Bank contempla- 
ted the great probabliity of being entirely exhausted of gold? Atthe 
latter end of 1255, decidedly, 

* Do you recollect the lowest quantity of gold which the Bank posses- 
sed during any period of December, 18257 No, I do not remember im- 
mediately ; but it was miserably low. ' 

“ Was it under the £1,390,009 you have mentioned? Unquestiona- 
bly. 

An was stated by the late Mr. Huskisson to a Member of the House 
of Commons that he, as a Member of the Administration at that time, 
suggested to the Bank that if their gold was exhausted they should place 


a paper against their door, stating that they had not gold to pay with, | 


but might expect to have gold tu recommence payment in a short pe- 
riod? do you recollect such a suggestion? There was such a sug 
estion. 
“What would, in your opinion, have been the consequence of that 
paper placed against the door of the Bank, without preparation to snp- 


port commercial and financial credit? [hardly know how to contem- | 


late if. 
; “The Bank of England issued one-pound notes at that period; was 
that done to protect its remaining treasure? Der idedly ; and it worked 
wonders; and it was by great good luck that we had the means of doing it, 
because one bor, containing a quantity of one pound notes, had been overlooked, 
and they were forthcoming at the lucky moment. 

“ Had there been no foresight in the preparation of those one-pound 
notes? None whatever, | solemnly declare. 

“Do you think that issuing of the one-pound notes saved the Bank? 
As far as my judgment goes, it saved the credit of the country.” " * * 

In 1826, when panic fear had subsided, but while yet its effects were 
felt, it became the deep resolve of Government to place our monetary 
laws on a solid basis, The object was now to quash the speculation, 
which its former policy bad © revived"; to bring back the turbulent and 
unsettled times and distress of 1822. This it was not difficut to do. 
* Peel's Bill” was already cut and dey, and only required to be re-enact 
ed to produce the desired result. To this the Ministry resorted as an 
‘afatlibte medicament to heal al! the disorders of the State. Such imbe- 
cile and vacillating policy is, indeed, worthy of contempt. If Ministers 
did not understand the grave question with which they professed to deal, 
why did they not constitute a Parliament Committee in 1826, to inquire 


into and adjust that which was wrong in the monetary affairs of the na- | 


tion? Ministers were too wise in their own conceit lo stoop to take ad 
vice; and those of them, as Sir James Graham expresses it, that were 
“connected with annuities” evidently saw the way to the improvement 
of their own fortune: to them prudent counsel was suggested in vain. 
Nothing could avert the blow of 1226. It was even popular, as the pub 
lic mind was not so sufficiently versed in the deep mysteries of the 
science of money as to be able to see that not speculation (of which the 
Government of 1822 was so mach enamoured), nor the country bankers 
were in fault, but simply the bungling Legislators of 1819, who had 
established as law that all debts should be paid not on demand only, but 
in gold, at the dear, because low, rate of £3178 104d. per ounce. The 
public blemed both over-specalation and the country vankers for the pa- 
nic, and the renewed yoke of 1819 was submitted to without a mur- 
mur. . . 7 ” * . 
We subjoin Mr. Palmer's evidence on the reduction of prices by con 
tracting the circulation. It is so explicit of itself, that to daub it with 
explanation woald be superfluous, 

“What is the process by which the Bank would calculate upon recti- 
fying the exchange, by means of a reduction of its issnes !—The first 
operation is to increase the value of money ; with the increased value 
of money, there is less facility obtained by the commercial public in the 
discount of theie paper ; that naturally tends to limit transactions and to 
the reduction of prices; the reduction of prices will so far alter our situ- 
ation with foreign countries, that it will be no longer an object to import; 
the gold and silver will then come back into the country, and rectify the 
contraction that previously existed. 

“Then the object of reduving the circulation is the reduction of prices? 
—It is a natural conseqaence of an unfavourable change. 

“ And that reduction isthe means of bringing back the gold. and pla- 
cing the Bank in a position of security ?’—Precisely so, 

“Could you contemplate the reduction of prices between August, 


1830, and Febraary, 1832, without expecting great commercial calemi- | 


ties, and distress and embarrassment, throughout the country ?—Wheth- 
er the exchange has been rectified by # fall of our prices and their sub- 
sequent rise, or by a previous fell of the foreign prices and their subse- 
quent rise, I do not pretend to answer at the present moment: but Lam 
rather disposed to think that it has been more acted upon by the state of 
the continent than by any great fuctustion of prices in this country. 

“ Would not the reduction be unnecessary in that case ?—lt depends 
upon the duration of the foreign discredit. ~ 

“ Could a reduction take place here without a great reduction of pri- 
oes '—I think, eventually, prices must fall 

* You say that the present low rate of prices is to be ascribed to the 


justice; asin 1815, it did justice on itself in quitting the country to take | 


“ My assent was not the ¢ ffect of any prejudice or anterior affection. | 


refuge under the cannon of the coalition. I shall never be so base as to | must now say, that after four months of intimate acquaintance, sentiments 
abandon what [ am bound te love, but faithful to the motto of my family | of confidence, friendship, and the interest of a common cause have strength- 


—Every thing ly France, and for France. 1 wish to fulfil my duty towards | ened my first impressions. 


As to general assent, what was done was not 


| her, and I see in the 3,000,000 of votes which were given for us, only | merely the work of the Chambers and the population of Paris,---of 80,000 


jother Frenchman. 


obligations towards the country, which are greeter for me than for any | National Guards and 300,000 spectators in the Champ-de-Mars. All the 
You know my opimons, which have long been | deputations fromthe towns and villages of France, which, in consequence 


' declared. Individuals and families, in their relations with nations, can | of my functions, | received into detail,---in a word, multitudes of adhesions, 


| justice to all. 


only have duties to perform; the latter have right to exercise,—they owe | uninstigated and unquestionable, took place, which convince us more and 


more that what we have done is conformable to the will of the great ma- 


| “[fthe Freneh nation should call to the head of its affairs the most ob- | jority of the French people. 


scure family, I thing that we are bound to satmit to its will wholly and 


ple clearly expressed 


“] observe in one of your letters, which have all been faithfully deliver- 


entirely ; but the nation alone has the right of destroying its own work. | ed, that you suspect the Duke of Orleans of having had knowledge of a 

Governments being needful for nations, the individuals who compose | plot against the t 

governments ought, doubtless, to be subordinate to the wants of the peo-/ of the kind; and, from what Ihave been told by the republican who de- 
I should have come myself to express these | nounced that plot, and by Madame de Stael; who continued in friendship 

sentiments, had I considered my presence usefal,—had the arbitrary law | with the Duke of Orleans, I should, independent of his known character, 


“mperorin the Isle of Elba. He is incapable of any thing 


dictated by the foreigner, and approved by the family imposed on our have been convinced that some one had calumniated him to you. 


| country, to neutralize its just influence on the affairs of Europe, been | 


“One of my first cares, after his elevation to the throne, was to ex- 


abolished by the authorities whomw necessity gave to France afier the press a wish to him that you, your children, and your respectable mo- 


events of the last days of July. 


ther, might, if you thought fit, return tranquilly to France. The idea 


“Task then the abolition of that arbitrary law which closes France | was very cordially received by the King; but objections were started 


against my family, which had opened France to allthe Frenchmen whom 
the revolution bad expelled. 


|on account of the the treaties with foreign Powers, which, absurd and 
I protest against every election made by | insolent as they are, would render some negotiations necessary. Poli- 
private corporations and bodies, which have not obtained from the na- | tical circumstances have since changed; the diplomatic horizon is over- 
tion those powers which it alone is entitled to give; and [declare, under | cast; both sides are on their guard. 


But it is superfluous to dwell on 


all these circumstances, that I am ready to conform to the national will | these cireumstances, since, in any case, judging from the tenour of your 
legally expressed, whatever that will may be, regarding every sacrifice | letters, you would not have adopted that course. I mention it only in 
which the welfare of the country imposes as @ tribute which she bas a’ reference to what I had the honour to tell you at Burdenton. 


right to require of her children, and a happiness for them to perform. 


pointof sailing, L have barely time to write these lines. I address them 


“In the sincerity of my heart, I was anxious to bave this explanation 


“The vessel which conveys General Charles Lallemand being on the | with you. Twill not say that all happened just as I would have dictated 


it. You know thatin public, as well asin private affairs, we never see 


to you, because of all the Frenchmen who hove taken part in the secret | things go entirely to our satisfaction. Your incomparable brother, with 
struggle which existed by the force of circumstances between the nation | all his power, his energy, and his talent, experienced the truth of this; 
land a government of foreigners, you are the person who has seen me, | and you, his best friend, have had your share of disappointment. I can 


tire confidence in your character. 

“LT have begged M. —— to express my wish to you, and I beg that vou 
General, will express to the illustrious citizens who, with you, have as- 
sisted in raising up the national colours, my sentiments, which you have 
had the opportanity of ascertaining bere, and which, in all possible hypo- 
theses, are unalterable—wholly for the French people. 
| “The Emperor, my brother, when dying on the rock of St. Helena. 
dictated to General Bertrand a letter tu me, in which he recommended 
his son to me, and bade me an eternal farewell. This letter terminated 
thus ,—‘ Impress unceasingly on my son that he is, before all things, a 
Frenchman ; let him take for his devise Tout pour le peuple Francais.’ | 
| have fulfilled, as far as lay in my power, the duty whieh this sentiment 
imposed on me. I know that his son is as much a Frenchmanas you and 





when he may help me to restore to France a portion of what we all owe 
er. 


| “Adieu. my dear General ; my letter sufficiently proves that I render 


justice to the sentiments you evinced for me during the triumphal jour- | 
| ney which you made in that nation in which I have lived for 15 years. | 
i 
] 
! 


Liberty is not a mere chimera; it is a blessing which a wise and moderate 

nation may enjoy when it will. By way of precaution, 1 send a du- 

plicate of this letter. The first copy was despatched on the 10th instant. 
“Be pleased to accept, my dear General, every expression of m 
former attachment. “JOSEPH BUONAPARTE.” 


General Lafayette’s answer. 
| * Paris, Nov. 26, 1830. 
|  “M. le Comte,--I have received the letters which you have done me 
| the honour to address to me, with those sentiments of affection and 
| respect which I owe to the kindness you have at alltimes evinced for me. | 
My gratitode and attachment could not but be strengthened by our late 
conversations, when we spoke with confidence of the past, the present, 
and the future. 

* You must have been dissatisfied with my conduct in recent cireum 
| stances, not that [ had given any pledge to you orto any one; but you 

must have said----' Since Lafayette conceived himself compelled by cir. 
cumstances to relax in the preference he has at all times professed for 
purely republican institations, why has that concession favoured ano- 
ther family than mine? Has he forgotten that 3,000,000 of votes ac- 
knewledged the Imperial dynasty?’ You see, my dear Count, | present 
the reproach in its fullforce. [have deserved it, and [ will now justify 
myself in fullindependence and purity of conscience. . 
| “ When the measures of Charles X. and company roused the inhabi- 
lantsof Paris, and public confidence placed me at the head of the pa- 
triotic movement, my first thought, after the victory, wasto turn affairs 
tothe best account for the cause of freedom and my country. You may 
| readily suppose that no personal consideration could connect itself with 
| this determination. 

“The first condition of republican principles being to respect the 
general will, Lwas withheld from proposing a purely American constitu 
tion, in my opinion the best of all. To do this would have been to 
disregard the wish of the majority, to risk civil troubles, and to kindle 
foreign war. Tf | was wrong, my mistake was at least at variance with 
the inclinations | have always cherished, and even, supposing me to 
| have possessed vulgar ambition, it was contrary to what might be term- 

ed my interest. ‘ 

“A popular throne, in the name of the national sovereignty, sur- | 
rounded by republican institutions, appeared to be within our attainment: 
this was the programme of the barricades, and of the Hotel de Ville, 


c ( of which undertook to be the interpreter 
operation of the reduction of Bank notes? Lhave made no admission of tone 


low prices, but that may probably be the case in some degree. 

“Mast not, then, the alterations which take place in your extension 
and contraction of your circulation, keep the prices in this country ina 
state of constant change and revolution? Uf there be frequent contrac- 
tion and expansion, there may be frequent fluctuation of prices. 

* At present, then the management of the alfairs at the Bank. so far as 
relatesto the management of the circulating medium of the country, is 
under the control of the Directors of the Bank, who are not responsible 
to the public for the correct management of the mone tary system ? Ibe- 
leve so. 

* Do you see any inconvenience that would result from giving a pow- 
erto government by some means to compel the Directors to provide a 
larger stock of gold, not exceeding the proportion of one third? Tam 
not aware that there would be any other means of the Government ex- 


ercising such a power, than hy directing the Bank if they saw fit, to con- | 


tract the amount of eircalating money. which contraction would even- 
tually act upon the whole circulation of the country. There is no order 
that could be made, whieh would enable the Bank lo obt sin & perma- 
neat inorease to its stack of gold. othe 
the general prices of the country, unless the Bank 
stock of silver ballion whic h the 


were possessed of a 
ymight exchange for gold 

Are there any means of compelling the Bank to provide a sufficient 
quantity of gold re The bank has only the means of obtaining an in- 
creased quantity, if it be deemed desirable, by contracting its issues, 
thereby creating a searcity of money and consequent fall of prices ; 


‘yr . * 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1830. 
From M Sarrans' “ Lafayette 


Letter from Count Surrilliers | Joseph 
» My dear (seenere 


Xe 

to treneral Lafayette 
_wSo will deliver this letter 
He will tell you with what enthu- 


Buon parte 
al,—~Creneral Lallemand 
will recall me to your recollection 


rwise than through a redaction tn! 


“The Chamber of Deputies, representing 80,000 electors, did not go 

so far as we did; butit agreed with public opinion for the expulsion of 
the guilty family, aud it was, like Paris and the rest of France urged to 
allay inquietade, and to come toa resolution, 
| “might content myself with observing that your dynasty was dis- 
persed: some were in Rome, you in America, and the Duke of Reich- 
stadt in the hands of the Austrians, but I owe to your triendship e candid 
disclosure of my statements. ‘ 

“The Napoleon system was brilliant in glory, but stamped with des- 
potism, aristocracy, and slavery,” and if there were any event which 
could render those scourges tolerable and almost popular in France 


(whiel Heaven forbid.) it would be the restoration of the imperial 


re- 
gime 


Besides, the son of your wondertal brother has become an Aus 
trian Prince, and you know what the Vienna Cabinei is. These con 
siderations, my dear Count, in spite of the seutiments I entertain towards 
yOu personally, did not permit me to wish for the re-establishment of a 
throne which during the hundred d «ys had displayeda const 
to former errors . 

‘Isearcely knew the Dake of Orleans. 
existed between his father and me. Some family relations and civili- 
ties bad not led me to visit the Palais Royal. Nevertheless, [knew in 
common with the public, that there were to be found in that family, 


along with domestic virtue ; 
long with domestic virtues and simple tastes, little ambition, and a sen- 


ant tendency 


Serious differences had 








* After th *s depart 
F oe , Em s departure for Water nee Luciwn had a conversa- 
tron wi n alavet *De vou h pe,” said | lat “that your brother may | 
‘ yer ae ”, P . iY othe a 
Sioa , No,” re ed Locien ; “two nura have saved him—Marengo and 
t . a Der ‘< } lee , : 
d us eruz perhar wi pertorm a ti rad; bat that do not depend on him- 
self, and incase of a i two parties w ; nd th 
} > | Hh, ame ¢ 
other for the Duke of Orleans, Lam { my per a 6 ell U 
«66 a " ' t ew ; t re y . Gene- 
ral Neither for the one nor the ther,”’ re ed Lafavet “ i t now 
. " ¢ as st nov 
‘served toa Orleanrst. Lremain with the ecple ndepen tof part and 
i > | . . 
I hope that liberty may make the best pos« < argain t ; t 
a I i in, ere 


ee 
| individuals, 


I. in despite of fortune ; aad I hope that the moment is not far distant | 


| 


and conversed with me here, who knows my whole mind, and whose make no concealment of what I voluntarily did, for I love to preserve your 
similarity of political opinions with my own has given me a full and en- ! friendship by candour, rather than to destroy it by aless sincere apology. 


“Receive, my dear Count, the homage of the respect, gratitude, and af- 
fection, for which I am pledged to you. LAFAYETTE.” 

Such are the motives which induced Lafayette to hold himself apart from 
three systems, into each of which the parties endeavoured in vain to en- 
gage him. 

(The following is an account of the interview of Three Deputies with 
Louis Philippe, during the revolution attempted in June last.) 

The three Deputies were immediately introduced into the bedchamber 
of Louis X VILL, transformed by the ourriers of July into the office (ca- 
binet de travail) of Louis Philippe, who was not long in making his ap- 
pearance byadoor which comrunicated with the Queen’s apartment. 
The manner and physiognomy of the King were calm, his deportment 
was easy, free from agitation, and expressive of none of that anguish of 
mind which might have been justitied by his situation. His Majesty re- 
ceived the three patriots with politeness: he said he was very glad to see 
them; that the Opposition could not have chosen negotiators more agreea- 
ble to him; and after desiring them to be seated, and placing himself be- 
fore his writing-table, he seemed ready to listen to them. 

What occurred then? If any facts are to be relied on, the following is 
what took place at this memorable interview. I relate the circumstances 
without comment, just as they were transferred from another’s recollec- 
tion to mine :— 

M. Odillon Barrot was the first to speak ; and in a se:ious, measured, 
and respectful address, this honourable orator represented to the King 
that the deputies of the national opposition, like all good citizens, deplored 
the disorders and calamities of the preceding day; that they could not ex- 
press their censure and indignation at the culpable excesses of those who 





| had set at nought the laws, and resisted the legal authority with arms in 


their hands; but that it was likewise their duty not to disguise from the 
Chief of the State, that the retrogade policy of his cabinet,—the disregard 
of the engagements of July,—the disappointment of the expectations of 
the revelution,—the neglect of Letienal honour,—and, finally, the whole 
of the system of the 13th March, had exasperated and inflamed the mu- 
tual anunosities amongst the citizens, which had caused blood to flow in 
the streets of Paris, and were a prelude to the most frightful of all calami- 
ties, a civil war. Placing thus before the King the respective wrongs of 
the Government and its adversaries, M, Odillon Barret concluded by con- 
juring his Majesty to stop the effusion of blood, which still continued to 
flow,—to silence the cannon, which then resounded even in the royal 
abode,—to be indulgent towards the vanquished,—and to prevent a re- 
newal of these scenes, by a prompt and frank return to the principles on 
which his dynasty had been seated by the revolution. 

The King replied, that having been audaciously attacked by his ene- 
mies, he had a legitimate right to defend himself; that, in short, it was 
time to quell revolt, and he had employed cannon as the shortest way of 
ending it; that he had, nevertheless, rejected the proposal which had 
been made to him, of placing the city of Paris ina state of siege; that, 
as to the pretended engagements of the Hotel de Ville, and those repub- 
lican institutions about which the opposition made so much noise, he 
could hardly comprehend what it all meant; that he hed more than ful- 
filled the pledges he bad made, and given to France as many republican 
institutions as he had promised, and even more; that the programme of 
the Hotel de Vilie had only existed in the brain of M. de Latayette, whose 
incessant appeals were evidently the result of a mistake; that, with 
respect to the system of the 13th of March, it was wrong to give the 
credit of it to M. Perrier; that this system belonged to the King, and 
was the result of bis own convictions, the fruit of bis meditations, and the 
expression of bis reflections on polities and government; that he, Louis 
Puilippe, bad consented to take the crown only on the conditions 
indicated by the development of this system, which was most con- 
formable to the wishes and wants of France, and from which he would 
not deviate, even should they mince him in a mortar (the King’s lite- 
ral expression): “in short,’ the King added, “it will mot do, gentle- 
men, to allege vague accusations; specify the charges you have to 
make against the Perrier system, of which poor Perrier is guiltless 
enough. What have you to say against thissystem ? Let us hear it.” 

M. Arago replied, by a rapid and animated exposition of the divi- 
sions by which France was lacerated, and which the policy of the 
Government cherished with an almost scrupulous solicitude; he re- 
ferred to his own family, which had surrendered itself to the schism 
of political opinions, he instanced his brother and his nephew, who, 
perhaps, at the very moment he was speaking, were ranged in oppo- 
site ranks, prepared to take each other's life: and, fo characterize the 
situation by an example, he adverted to the League, and to the d’Ailly, 
who, under Henry 1V., slew his own son in the streets of Paris. M, 
\rago then spoke of the public posts given to the partisans of the 
fallen regime; of the scandalous indulgence which sereened the 
machinations of the Carlists, whilst the failings of individuals and of 
the press were prosecuted with a mgour unexempled in the judicial 
annals of the restoration. M. Arago mentioned, likewise, the asto- 
nishmenat and deep disgust which the apparent impunity the Duchess 
de Berri seemed to enjoy excited throughout France, and the invidi- 
ous interpretations (o which this impunity might give rise 

At these words Louis Philippe exclaimed, that his Government had 
no other enemies than the Carlists, and the Repoblieans.—that what 


had been objected to him was only the result of their mancuvres,— 


that he had been accused of avarice (he in whose eyes money had 
never possessed any value),—that his best intentions ‘had beeo per- 
verted to such a degree that. for a long time past, he conld not re ad 
either the Trebune or the National,---that his father, who was Ue 


{ vst citt- 
nof France, had been calumniated like himself, and impelled to give 
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the revolution a bloudy ; ’ which he ought to have refused,“—that the | had 
exigencies of the two revolutions were equally unsustainable; that he, ey Sa . as 
conte Philippe, was aot obstinate, which he had shown when, alter have been most precarious ; the opportunity is lost, as 


attacked them in Oporto after the first hostilities, their fate would | of Exeter; Dram, Lord Durham; Manager of the Coburg, Pri 


—— 


nee 
the hberating | Coburg, King of Belgium. 


long resistance, he had improperly given way to importunity, and ef-| 8tmy is now so well fortified that all attempts from their enemies to dislodge | . - we wet ; 
faced from the outside of bis palace, and from his armorial bearings, them must fail. The expenses of Don Pedro are estimated at £50,000} Last Satarday, the Italian Company commenced their performance, 


the fleurs de lis, which had been from time immemorial the arms of his 


sterlir ti ‘ . , , _ . : 
family. With regard to the representations concerning the Duchess de age month for the army and navy only, exclusive of the 


expenses of his | with Rossini’s Opera of La Cenerentola. The small Theatre at Richmond 


; . S j en d i " ; 
Berri, Louis Philippe declared, that if that Princess was arrested jus- government, his household, staff, &e. &e. It is on this head that his fiends | “peer eri de eee PAE a ra tReet ar 
tice should take its course; but that, whatever happened, his reign © ertainthe greatest apprehension. ‘There is besides, as yet, no movement pated te é private boxes, an enlarged orchestra, and the requi- 


should not witness a bloody drama. At this moment the cannon of 
Saint Merry make the glasses in the palace shake. 

The discussion having brought M. Arago to foreign affairs, and this | 
deputy deploring the state of abasement and submission into which | 


indispensable to his final success. 


France had fallen in the eyes of Earope, the King, on the otherhand, 4nd the Revolution ot 1830." It is by M. Sarrans, Secretary of Lafay- : 
elte, and contains much important matter, and discloses facts hereto- drama and asa spectacle, undoubtedly superior to that given us at the 


took credit to himself for his foreign policy. ‘‘ This policy,” said he, | 
“has prevented the Powers from doing what they were resolutely bent | ¢ , A ‘ 
on doing. For more than six months I have held them in my own hands. | ”"” unknown. We heve placed in the preceding colum 


in his favour on the part of the Portuguese population, a thing we still thmk, silescenic arrangements, Thus, provided “the season” has commenced 


with a band of unusual excellence, and a most respectable company of 


A remarkable work has just appeared in Paris, entitled “ Lafayette veotiate. 


The Engtish version of Cinderella, as performed at the Park is, as a 


. Richmond; but thisis nothing tothe purpose j ini’ 
ns copious ex- ; 4 purpose, for the latter is Rossini's 


. pay Opere, given in Italian in its classic ity 4 ; j ran- 
The King ot Holland is about to yield. [ give France a new ally in tracts, which exhibit what passed between General Lafayette and Jo- , 22 t - rer, to Which the Ital T euik cade y el tat map ea 
King Leopold, whom I make my son-in-law, in spite of many causes of seph Bonaparte, at the epoch referred to; and also what took place be- "5" however, fo which the Malians were necessarily exposed, in the ab- 


umbrage. In short, if it must be told, the powers are in such a po 
sition, that my throne would be the most difficult to shake; not one of motions in 3 , iod Pe “ 
them has the stuff of a Duke of Orleans.” “ Bnt, Sire, the affair of ™°NOMS '@ June last—a period at which the French 


Apveona. What! the tricoloured flag removed, by order of Rome, from | ™ore sericusly in danger than is commonly imagined, and from which. 


the towers “ a ee as 6 o sepmwey ! What! the Ambassa- | nothing but the firmness of the King and the energy of 8 
dor of the king of July at the feet of the Pope!’, “Not so loud, sir,” p f “ : : 

said the King quickly, ay can hear you. True, there is indeed,something ' sass earned passages o! the work, it would seem, that so 
to say respecting the affair of Ancona; but it was necessary to suc- republican party carry its views on the “glorious three day 
ceed—it was essential, and we have succeeded. And surely, some 
condescension towards an aged and obstinate priest involves no vast 
consequences. Besides, whatever were the means employed by my ! 
Ambassador, he bas completely justified himself in his correspondence. 
--Proceed.” 


the Wednesday of these eventful days 
Mr Oudart, the private secretary of the Duchess of Orleans 


tween Louis Philippe anda deputation of Deputies, during the com- 


lamation was actually drawn up, announcing the formation of a Repub- 
lie with Lafayette as its President. We are further informed that on 


sence of their prima donna, with a honse bat poorly calculated for the 

transmission of the, “sweet sounds,” and in a foreign country where 
Monarchy was . . : 

they are deprived of numerous associations tending to encourage their 

eTorts—the Opera was pertormed in a style as creditable to them- 

selves, es it was gratifying to the numerous and fashionable audience 
who assembled to cheer them in their enterprize, 


oult rescued it 
nearly did the 
s,"’ that a proc- 

i The opera has been twice repeated since the opening, and on Thareday 
levening with a change of parts, Syaora Stella having, from indispo- 
sition, vielded the partof Cenerentola to Signora Saceomani. The former 


lady appeared before the public under great disadvantages, and we think at- 
, carried a mes- ‘ 


: ‘ ‘ sage fi satfitte to the Duke to be » of the “ nets of St Cloud.” « Ro acted a larger portion of blame than washer due; along sickness had di 
The discussion having returned to the system of the 13th of March. | sage from Laffitte to the Duke to beware of the “ nets of St Cloud Ihis Royal tracted a larger] ‘ un due ; ng d dis- 


the King, who offeredto make a very good use of M. Perrier, pretended 
that this system was really but the continuation of that of the 3d of No- Royal Highness, telling him that “ he must choose between a er 


vember. ‘I appeal,” said he, “ upon this point, to M. Laffitte,: was it port.”” He did not cheose the passport, but came to Paris on Friday night, when his 


not that system you followed?” ‘The late President of the Council | '"eMds stole a march upon the republican party of the Hotel de Vi 
at first maintained a negative silence; but Louis Philippe baving sub- | °?T¢clametion, in which he was called to the office of Lieutenan 
sequently again insisted upon this parity, M. Laffitte loudly protested 
against an assimilation, which was tle more incurrect, since it was noto- 
rious that a radical difference between the King and himself, as well re- 
specting affairs at home as the direction of our exterior policy, had occa- 
sioned his retirement from the Council. 

In conclusion, Louis Philippe observed, to MM. Odillon Barrot, Laf- 
fitte, and Arago, that his duty requiring him to listen to the representa- 
tives of France, and to study the wants and the wishes of the country, he 


the office ; and M. Sarrans states he was induced to come to st 
by whom?) Why, by Prince Talleyrand ! 


the victorious Egyptian army, under its renowned lea 


any well grounded representations he should pay attention to them; but 
that, candidly speaking, he had found nothing in their statement, and 
thatthe system pursued by this Government being the result of bis own | 
conviction, he was sorry to be obliged to declare that he could make no 
change in it, ws 


Aleppo. He was instantly attacked and routed, leaving 


On rising, M. Laffitte told the king that he should retire penetrated with were followed up, and all the artillery, camp equipage, and baggage 


the deepest sorrow; he entreated him to compare the eagerness and en 
thusiasm which his presence formerly excited with the effect it now pro- \l 
duced ; that this alteration denoted a deep-seated evil, and he conjured | ° eppe- 


captured. ‘The Turks then retreated, and [brahim 


his Majesty to ask himself whether a King éf France, who require d The affairs of the Bank of England are undergoing a severe scruti- | 


50,000 men to guard him, was really King of France. ny. The evidence which was given before the Secret 


re ’ . 7 
pos , > arliame ras been published t , » D 
* This disapproval of the most important act of the political life of the Duke of Pa ment | Gide ate ies hex Y the Government, 


Ville, some young persons were congratulating themselves, before the citizen 
monarch, at having at length got a patriot Prince fora King. “* Yes my friends.” 


also recollect that these expressions caused Lafayette to look serious, that 
they appeared to him to require explanation, and were one of the chief causes of  . ‘ ‘ 
the interview he had immediately after with the Lieutenant-General , in which favour of demolishing the bank privileges; but a large 
the bases of the programme of the Hotel de Ville were proposed and accepted. 





verly will be no more.” At the Leipsie Book fair, held immediately af- 
ter Easter, 258 publishers sent in their lists of new works, which amounted 


in all, to 2509, including 103 novels, 85 maps and atlases, 42 pieces of rnu- 
oY 





but littl before our readers that is satisfactory ; we 


19 piracies, and duplicate editions of the same work. Among otherthings } lic mind, before we fll our columns with the numer: 
there were 22 sermons on the Cholera. The health of Polignac has 
suffered much lately from his captivity. It has been preying upon his mind, 
in spite of his fortitude and of the constant and afiectionate attentions of 





which occupy those of our London contemporaries Ev 


his excellent lady. She is at Ham, and permitted to visit him from12 to half. ject, ot Birmingham, in which the two patriots differed as widely as the I suffice ! Thurad 

past four in the afternoon.——The Life Insurance Offices in Ireland have poles. We shall return to this subject hereafter, and in the mean hac suf ie at ‘ videnes on Thureday night man admuralile and brillant 
concerto ; Signor Casolani on the Double Bass, and 8. Cioffi on the Trom- 

bone. ‘These are alone worth the price of admission, and the labour of 

finding one’s way to this outol the-way Theatre, and would command 


refused to write on tithe proctors, tory landlords and clerical magistrates, at } 


time insert a portion of the evidence offered before 1! 


any price !——The Hon. William Temple has been appointed minister to , . , 
is ows 2, W erve to show to what an alarming state the Bank 
Saxony.——There had been no arrangement made at Paris in regard to the | mitice, which will serve B 








ministry. M. Dupin was still talked of for premier.——The lady of the of England was reduced in the great panic of 1825. 

Jate Sir Benjamin: West, died of the Cholera in London on the Hth elt.) 15th Sept., 854. 
& lesthe Tenth an s family were ab« to remove to Gri t . : : —_ 
Charl s the tT ath and his family wer ab mut to remove to Gratz, a Charles the Tenth, and his unfortunate family, are about to ‘quit the 

city 80 miles from Vienna. Palmella left London on the t1tth for mn? ‘ , " 

Oporto, and carried with him 1200 English recruits and stores.—— British shores, and to fix their residences at Gratz, about 


Sir S. Canning arrived at Ancona Aug. 29, in an English frigate, on his re- from Vienoa. ‘They have much endeared themselves t 
turn from Constantinople, where he had snecessfully finished his mission. 
-—Talleyrand, the French Plenipotentiary to England, was to return 
about the last of Sept—-Lord Nugent, the new Lord High Commissioner 7 : : 
to the Ionian Islands,is on the eve of sailing for Malta, in his B.M. ship, people of the Scottish capital. 
Ceylon, where she is to remain as a receiving ship. Cholera in Eng- 

land, down to Sept. 15---Total cases, 37.421----Deaths 13,421. Grand 
total, 53,464, and 19,596 deaths, including country places where | 
the disease has ceased. In London, the cholera was rapidly decreasing. 
——Mr. Rothschild stated before the Committee of the House of | wi'l shortly proceed from Russia to the Court of St. J 





Highness slept, therefore, that mght in a concealed kiosk in his park at Neuilly. 
On Thursday, when the Bourbon forces were defeated, a message was sent to his 


kingdom. It was on Saturday morning that his consent was given to accept of 


On the 9th of the Moon Safir, 1248, (7th July, 1932.) at break of day, the | 
should always receive them with pleasure; that whenever they made | °"™Y left Kossier, and early on the following morning the enemy was able power and Star ORsed adds a knowledg: 
¢ discovered, amounting to vearly 25,000 men, commanded by eight very respectable rank asan Ltahan singer Pius gentleman wins upon his 


The whole discussion turns upon this point: Shall the Bank charter with 
exclaimed Louis Philippe, pressing their hands, ‘* yes a patriot like my father.” | all ils monopoly be renewed, or shall the business of banking be thrown | the 


open! The advocates for a return to paper currency are loudly in| 
veral influential journals, the Times among others, seem opposed to 


The Edinburgh Weekly Journal of the 12th save, “It grieves us deep. ®"¥ departure from the present metallic circulation. As public opi- 
pL . . Mh ‘ - ays, eri Ss p- "hl e ‘. ‘ ‘ J : P , . 
ly to state that not many hours can elapse before the great author of Wa- won is so little settled on the main feature of the case, namely, the | ever combined such brilliancy of sound with such depth of voice as 


Attwood bave engaged in a formal disputation on this difficult sub- 


Edinburgh by their kindness and condescension while at Holyrood 
house, and they carry with them the warmest feelings of attachment of the | 


What success has attended his negotiations has not transpired. The 
opposition affirm that he has totally failed; and that a special ambassador 


qualified her forany great exertion, and her strength and talents were unfair- 
own and a pass- ly brought to the proof in the absence of Signora Montresor, daily expected 


An Pome from Milan. , Signora Saccomani laid claim to the approbation of the au- 
t-General of the dience on Thursday, and frequently won applause; her style is unpre- 

 - “tending, but exhibiting both taste,and execution, The ladies who filled the 
1's Soeen subordinate characters of the opera, Signoras Marozzi and Verducei, are 


oo . w . . - — 
A series of splendid triumphs bas attended the arms of [brahiin Pacha, I rfectly at home in their parts, and contributed to the admirable execution 
in Syria, over the Turkish troops. After the capture of St, Jean d’Acre, |“ the concerted eres ‘ 
Thecharacter of the Prince is in the hands of Signor G, B. Montresor, 


der advanced 





Pachas, under the supreme command of Mahomet Pacha, Governor of audience, and willwe doubt not give additional proots of his superiority in 
2.000 dead on | the succeeding operas. If! we may namea fault, itis in the too frequent use 


the field, and 2,500 prisoners. On the 9th and 10th of July the successes of a falsetto, thatis in itself imperfect ; falsettos are in pact dangerous, 
: | and should rarely be trusted except when they are two perfectly formed to 


run the risk of giving way 
marched upon 


and flexibility that startle us into surprise and delight; unlike the gene- 
contrary, it is| to the lowest pitch 
in any country he would be regarded as a chel-dauvre 


party, and se 


ly » disady 1 : : | that extraordinary person 
advantage or disadvantage of returning to paper issues, we can place ’ a 
. 4g . g 5 psp . , p | The Italian company may boast of an excellent Baffo in the person 
of Signor Orlandi; the pleasant extravagance of the character is well 
sic, 18 plays, 3 games; as well as 288 new editions, 28 parts of works, and | wait until the question has assumed a more definite form in the pub- | pourtrayed, and all that is entrusted to him in concerted pieces, is 


must therefore 


sus speculations excellently pupgend acted. 


i). io 
en Cobbettand Phe band ol 


ve Geeret Com- 


Consols on the | the applause of any audience even in the courtly circles of Italy, 


| We may certainly congratulate the public of New York upon the 
arrival of this company, and bestow the tribuie of our applause upon 
| those gentlemen who were instrumental in securing their services. 


#0 miles distant auemaen 
» the people of 


her appearance last night as Bianca, in Faro, 


Miss Clara Fisher and Master Burke are playing at the Park, to good houses: 
Lord Durham is about to return from his mission to St. Petersburgh. | We are glad to find that these old favourites, but #till young actors, are not for- 


gotten by the public amid the blaze of other theatre and operatic attractions. 


yrs 
ames to EXplalN | competent management, and will shortly make its appearance, 


Commons, that he buys bills on foreign houses, to the amonnt of | the cause of that failure, and why the views of the British Cabinet could >. 


£80,000. or £100,000. per week ; and he received in the year 1924 in 
two months, to the amount of £1.500,000 

Died, at Bath, (England) on 22d July last, Mr. Edward Wells, father of Mr. 
Thomas Wells of this city. 

At Sheffield, (England) on the 3d of September last, Rosa Elizabeth, aged 26 
years, wife of Samuel Butcher, and daughter of the late Theodoze Bliss, of this | 


not be acceded to. 


visions to be bondedin England, and exported duty free 


Exchange at New York on London 60 days 8 a&4 per cent 


Wane AD SION, 


~ NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1532. 





__.— | objectionable clause. The following is the Treasury 


rence thereto: 


By packets Britanni.. and Birmingham, from Liverpool, and the Phila- consideration the statements, memorials, &c. &e. submitted to 
delphia from London, we have received our regular files tothe 16th ult. | ject of the contemplated operation of the clause 48, um the ac 
The following is a summary view of their more important contents :--- 

Don Pedrois still shut uy 


Hy . his forces.and will soon beina condit to take the field | ‘ myrise those arts : 
rapidly increasing his forees, a will soon bein a conamion to take Wie het give the necessary instructions for that purpose accordingly 


them to be proper that the regulations which yon are required, t 


only heremafter enumerated, and | am 

” 
against his opponent. ‘The main object of the Marquess of Palmella’s visit to , 
: i ; warehouses, free of duty. —TZ+a—A quarter of an ounce per de 
m board: of Coffee (1) ounce), Cocoa (lounce), per day f 
Villa Flor being found inco npetent to manceuvre large bodies of men upon | board. —IVine—One pint der day for the master, each mate, ar 
—Spirite: Brandy, Geneva, Rum (British Plantation). —Half 


England, was to obtaina general tocommand the liberating army—Count 


any grand seale of combination inthe field, although « good officer in m- 
nor operations. The Count himself, itis affirmed, recommended that Sir | quantity of spirits shipped, and no spirits to - shipped uM lone t 
packages. —Raw Suga and Molasses (toget ver or separate } 
lay for each person on b vard.—Dried Fruits. —Two pounds 
Fabvier, who was formerly in Greece ' should beinvited. The success of thi person on board.— Rice. - Dittc 


tobert Wilson should be sent for, and in default of him, urged that Gen. 


part of the Marquess’ mission has not yettranspired. In recruiting he was Sir Everard Home, the emiment surgeon, died lately wn L, 
eminently fortunate, and a body of 1200 men was about to sail at the last celebrated Dr. Adam Clarke---he wasa nativeof Ireland, 
dates { «ti!! stronger reinforcement was expected from France, including by paternal extraction. 

a large bo ly of Poles. This ope n violation of ne itrality, in rec ruiting artil- 


lery, cavalry, and infantry, in London, for Don Pedro, has attracted some Judgeat Rio, has received the honour of Cwil Knight Ce 


notice, particularly as itis m direct contravention of an act of Parliament— Guelphic Order, from his Majesty. 


| oon the Theory and Practice of Midwifery. including the Diseases of Women 
the Foreign Enlistment Bill. The Consul of Don Miguel, resident in the : shes characters mey help to elucidate the very amu- | and Children. 
= tal , oplied 1 ot The folowing tet of chem , , . : . ’ ‘These Lectures will be continued daily, excepting Saturday and Sunday, and 
sritish capital, in consequence apphed to the police-ofiice, and obtamed sing allegory on “ John Bulls Affairs” in this deys peper. Gaffer Gray 1c given in his private stady,or his own house, ia Courtland street. 
warrants for the appre hension of the recruiting officers It is suffices ntly Earl Grey: Philip Baboon, Louis Philippe ; Old Arthur, Duke of Wel W ith regard to the hour, (which will be arranged agreeable to the leisure 
y rey ; ' 


evident that the forces s of Migue | are badly office re d bo h by eea and la id . 


tor itis admitted even by the oi 





} - 
neer 





In the Inte Customs Act a provision is made for allowing foreign pro- 


from Hamburzgh and the United States at an exceedingly low rate. The 


“ The Lords Commissioners of his Majesty’s Treasury having had under thew 


IV. chap.84. lam commanded by their lordstups to acquamt you that it appears to 
» in Oporto ; buthis partizans affirm that he is | to, to make for permitting the export of warehmused goods, ax ship's stores, onght to 


A list of foreign goods to be allowed to be shupped as stores froma the bonded ber 


each person on board. This last to be in proportion of one -half of the whole 


lington:; Pullet, Paulett Thompson: Nick Frog, King of Holland; Es- | Gente : 


In the ship Philadelphia, from London:—Lieut.-Col. Eden, Britich 
Army, lady, son and servant; Me 8. Hawes, lady, family and 3 servants ; 
Dr. H.R. Goodman, lady and son, London; Mrs. Holloway, London ; 
when employed | Mr, H. Holland, lady and servant, England; Capt. Wm. Ramsay and 
as ships provisions only. ‘This regulation affected the beef, and butter | servant U.S.; Capt. G. R. Barry and servant, U.S. Navy; Col. Mil- 

: . ‘ . lowes, Colombian Army; Dr. 8. 8. Peck, New York: G.M 

p lito a very serious extent,as those articles can be imported | ler Ha ’ . ‘ ’ Po Nida 

cily. trade of Ireland to y y Waldburg, Esq, Georgia; Sylvester Hovey, Prof, Amherst College, 
| Mass; Charles Nagg, Prof. Vienna; Geo. Harvey, Artist, Boston; Henry 
| strongest remonstrances were therefore made to the Government from | Bergh. New York; John Atkins, England; Robert Hunter, Cowes, Isle 
the sister island, which has induced the King’s Ministers to revoke the | of Wight: and D. Antonio Argonzonis, Mexico. 


who to the qualities of a tenor voice of much compass and consider- 


of music that places him ina 


Of Signor Fornasari, (he Bass singer, we can but speak in terms of 
commendation; toa great force and depth of voice are added an ease 


rality of bass singers who possess a power without management, this 
Committee of | extraordinary perlormer plays with the most difficult passages, descends 
of ht voice wiih admirable ease, and as it were, 
Orleans recalls to my recollection a fact of which I was witness. Atthe Hotel de @ffirmed, to custom, and to an express understanding to the contrary gambols with the intricacies of Rossini; this geutleman may unques- 

. tionably be pronounced the star ol the company ; indeed of an company 
thas been 
custom here to « mmopare hin with Angrisani, nay to extol his 
merits above those of that accowplished singer; but this is most un- 
| wise. Signor Fornasari has merits of his own to stand upon, and caa 
| suffer litthe by any comparison Angrisani is, however, unquestionably 
| his superior in sweetness and richness —in tact melody; indeed, it bas 
olten been asserted in the European musical circles that no individual 


us company is admirable, from the leader, Signor Rapetti 
through each grade of instrumental performance. We could particularize 
Signor Paggi on the Oboe, an instrument but litte known in this country, 
but of the powers of which in the hands of an accomplished master, we 


Mr. Charles Kemble made his first appearance in Pluladelphia in the charac- 
ter of Hamlet. The papers of that city spenk in the most exalted terms of hie act- 
ing. His reception was every way successful and gratifying. Miss Kemble made 


The Knickerbocker, a New York Monthly Magazine, is announced by Mesere. 
Peabody and Co., Broadway. We understand that itis to be entrusted to very 





minnte in refe- 


and the public, the re-opening on the lat of November next, of her schoo 


them on the sub 
t2 and 3 William German Waltzing, and Calmthenics, or the Grecian Exercises. 


vy the act referred 


to desire you wilt 


ny for cach person 
r each person on 


regulations, apply at the City Saloon, or No. 52 Howard street. {Oct. 13.) 
d each passenger. | 


a pint per day for | \ RS, FALCONER 377 Broadway, has just received por Albany from Havre, 
} ii and will open Wednesday nest, a handsome assortment of fashionable 
| Parwian millinary, embracing hats, caps, end rbands, suv able for fall and winter 


han thr legal-sized | 


Two ounces per | "ea" New York 13th Oct. 1632—it. 


per week for each | pIANO-FORTE AND SINGING. —Mre. Bickeretaff, Professor of Singing 

1 and the Piano-Forte, from London, respectfully announces to the Ladies of 
New-York, her arrival. Her style of playing is Kalkbrennors, being « pupil of 
that ebrated master: and her Singwng of the purest Italian school, having 
but was Englieh | gudied ander Nuldi, Sor, Liverati, & To young Ladies proficients in music, 


ondon ; also the 


a few jeeeons will show whether her pretentions are well founded 


References of the first reepectalility, and cards of terms may be obtemed om 
George Jackson Esq., formerly in this country, and now Commissary application to No, 197 Church-st. near Walker. [Ocr. 13. 
ymmander of the BSTETRICS.— fo Medical Students. On the evening of the first Monday, 

( in Nowemver, Dr. Ralph, (iate of London,) wil! begin « course of Lectures 





] ANCING, WALTZING, and CALISTHENIC INSTITUTION,—MRS. 
TRUST, grateful for past favours, has the honour to announce to paryewene 
,at the 

newly erected, splendid and spacious Ball and Concert-room, City Saloon, Mar- 
ble Buildings, 218 Broadway, where she will give lessons in C otllions, French and 
Mrs. T. would 
impress upon the mind of parents and guardians,the immense moportance of these 
fashionable exercises to youth, so strongly recommended by the faculty, for remo- 

| val and prevention of deformities, and the easy acquirements of strength, com- 
bined with grace and elegance in the female figure. Should any lady, wish to 
make ree f acquamted with the utility of the Calutheme Exercuees, previous to 
ag of recommending a popil, Mr«. T. will be happy to explam the nature 

| of them, by personal illastrations, when the echool opens, Bor terms, rules, and 


other classes,) and any farther particulars, information may 
he faine vy calling at any time in the morning or evening, Upon ok Ralph. 

° 9 tf : —— a . Tr ‘ 4 . oa. is 
sof Don Pedro, that if their opponents quire North, Emperor Nicholas; Harry Fillpot, Dr. Philpotts Bishop | 38 Courtland-street. [Oct. | 
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IE DIARY OF A PHY-| tainty. He dropped bis hat, which he bad been grasping with convul- 
SICIAN sive force, and before any one cou!d prevent him, or even suspect what 
or he was about, he snatched Miss P out of the chair, and compressed 
The Thunder-struck —[{ Concluded from fifth page. } | her into his arms with frantic force, while « delirious laugh burst from 
—I am not geverally considered a fanatic. Surely, when mao has done | his lips. We rushed forward to extricate her from his grasp. His arms 
his besi, and fails, he should not hesitate toturnto God!” The good old gradually relaxed—he muttered, ** Music! music! adance!” and elmost | 
man’s words sank into my soul, and diffused in it a cheerful and humble at the momeut thet we removed Miss P—— from him, fell senseless | 
hope that the blessing of Providence would attend the means suggested. into the arms of the orgenist. Mrs. P—— had fainted ; my wife seem- 
I acquiesced in the Dean’s proposal with delight, and even eagerness: ed onthe verge of hysterics! and the nurse was crying violently. Such | 
and it was arranged that he should be at my bouse between seven and a scene of trouble and terror Lhave seldom witnessed ! I hurried with | 
eight o'clock that evening. I think Lhave already observed, that Lhad the poor unconscious girl up stairs, leid her upon the bed, shut and bolted 
an organ, a very fine and powerful one, in my back drawing room; and the door after me, and hardly expected to fiad ber alive: her pulse, 
this instrament was the eminent delight of poor Miss ? She would however, was calm, es it had been throughout the seizure. The calm of | 
sit down at it for hours together. and her performance would not have the Dead Sea seemed upon her! 
disgraced a professor. I boped that on the eventful occasion that was * 
approaching, the tones of her favourite music, with the blessing of Hea- 7 fee}, however, that I should not protract these painful scenes; and 
ven, might rouse a slumbering responsive chord in her bosom, and aid in ial) therefore burry to their close. The first letter wuich L had despatch- 
dispelling the cruel “charm that deadened ber.” She certainly could ed to Oxford atter Mr. N , happened to bear on the outside the words 
not last long in the condition in which she now lay. Every thing that 


MORE PASSAGES FROM TI 











| 








as c , special haste!’ which procured its being forwarded by express alter 
medicine could do, had been tried—-in vain; and if the evening's expe- My ™ The consternation with which he received and read ‘t may 


riment---our forlorn hope, failed----we must, though with a bleeding te imagined. We set off for town that instant in a post-chaise and four ; 
heart, submit to the will of Providence, and resign her to the grave. 1 but finding their speed insufficient, he took to horseback for the last fifty 
jooked forward with intense ansiety—with alternate bope and fear—to | mijes, and rode at a rate which nearly destroyed both borse and rider. 





the engagement of the evening. 


























































































































On returning home, late in the afternoon, I found poor Mrs. P had 


ter. Her shrieks alarmed the whole house, and even arrested the atten- 
tion of the neighbours, 1 had left instructions, that in case ot her arrival 
during my absence, she should be shewn at once, without any precau- 
tions, into the presence of Miss P——; with the hope, faint though it 
was, that the abruptness of her appearance, and the violence of her grie:, 
might operate as a salotary shock npon the stagnant energies of ber 
daughter, “My child! > child! my child!” she exclaimed, rushing 
up to the bed with frantic haste, and clasping the insensible form of her 
daughter in her arms, where she held her till she fell fainting intu those 
of my wife. What adread contrast was there between the frantic ges- 
tures—the passionate lamentations of the mother, and the stony silence 
and motionlessness of the daugiter! One little but affeetmg incident 
occurred in my presence. Mrs. P (as yel unacquainted with the 
veculiar nature of ber daughter's seizure) bad snatched Miss P ’ 
and to ber lips, kissed it repeatedly, and suddenly let it go, to press her | 
own hand upon her head, as if to repress a rising hysterical feeling. Miss | 
P ‘sarm, a8 usual, remained fora moment or two suspended, and | 
only gradually sank down upon the bed. It looked as if she voluntarily | 
continued it in that position, with a cautioning air. Methinks [see at | 
this moment the affrighted stare with which Mrs, P regarded the 
outstretched arm, her body recoiling from the bed, as though she expect- 
ed her daughter were about to do or appear something dreadful! 1 
learned from Mrs. that her mother, the grandmother of Agnes, was 
reported to have been twice affected in a similar manner, though appa- 
rently from a different cause ; so that there seemed something like a he- 
reditary tendency towards it, even though Mrs. P herself had never 
experienced any thing of the kind. 

As the memorable evening advanced, the agitation of all who were 

acquainted with, or interested in the approaching ceremony, increased 
Mis P , 1 need bardly say, embraced the proposal with thankful 
eagerness. About half past seven my friend Dr. D arrived pursu- 
ant to his promise ; and he was soon afterwards followed by the organist 
of the neighbouring church—an old acquaintance, and who was a con- 
stant visitor at my house, for the purpose of performing and giving in 
structions on the organ. LT requested him to commence playing Martin 
Luther's bymo—the favourite one of Agnes—as soon as she should be 
brought into the room. About eight o'clock the Dean's carriage drew up. 
I met him at the door. 

* Peace be to this house, and to all that dwellin it!’ he exclaimed, as 
soon ashe entered. [led him op stairs; and, without uttering a word, 
he took the seat prepared for him, be‘ore a table on which lay a Bible 
and Prayer-book. After a moment's pause, he directed the sick person 
to be brought into the room. [stepped up stairs, where I found my 
wife, with the nurse, hod finished dressing Miss P——. [thought her | 

ler than usual, and that ber cheeks seemed hollower than when J bad | 

astseen her. ‘There was an air of melancholy sweetness and laneuor | 
about her, that inspired the behoider with the keenest sympathy, With | 
a sigh, I gathered her slight form into my arms, a shawl was thrown over 
her, and, followed by my wife and the nurse, who supported Mrs. P ’ 
1 carried her down stairs, and placed her in an easy recumbent posture, | 
ina large old family chair, which stood between the organ and the | 
Dean's table. How strange and mournfal was her appearance! Her | 
luxuriant hair was gathered up beneath a cap, the whiteness of which 
was equalled by that of her countenance. Her eyes were closed; and | 
this, added to the paleness of her features. her perfect passiveness, and | 
her being enveloped ina tong white unrufled morning dress, which ap- 
peared not unlike a shroud, at first sight—made her look rather a corpse 
than a living being! As soon as Dr. D and Thed taken seats on 
each side of our poor patient, the solean strains of the organ commenced. 
1 never appreciated music, and especially the sublime hymn of Luther, 
so much as on that occasion. My eyes were fixed with agonizing seru- 
tiny on Miss. P——. Bar after bar of the music melted on the ear, and 
thrilled upon the heart; but, alas! produced no more effect upon the 
vecid sufferer than the pealing of an abbey organ on the statues around! 

y heart began to misgive me: if this one last expedient failed! When 
the music ceased, we all kneeled down, and the Dean, in asolemn, and 
rather tremulous tone of voice, commenced reading appropriate passages 
from the service for the visitation of the sick. When he had concluded 
the 7st psalm, be approached the chair of Miss P dropped 
upon one knee, held her right hand in his, and ina voice broken 
with emotion, read the following affecting verses from the Sth chapter 
of St. Luke: 

* While he yet spake, there cometh one from the ruler of the syna 





it 
































gesue house, saying to him, Thy daughter is dead; trouble not the | 
aster. 


“ Bat when Jesus beard it, he answered him, saying, Fear not; believe 
only, and she shall be made whole. 

‘And when he came into the house, he suffered no man to go in, 
save Peter, and James, and John, ard the father and mother of the 
maiden. 
not dead, but sleepeth. 
she was dead. 

*“Andhe put them all out, and took her by the hand, and called 
saying, Maid, arise. And her spirit cane again, and she rose straightway.” 

While he was reading the passage which Lhave marked in italics, 
my heated fancy almost persuaded me that I saw the eyelids of Miss 
P—— moving. I trembled from head to foot; but, 
delusion. 

The Dean, much affected, was proceeding with the filty-fifth verse, 
when such a tremendous and long-continued knocking was heard at the 
street door, as seemed likely to break it open. Every one started uy 
from their knees, os if electribed—all moved but unh appy Agues—an 
stood in silent agilation and astonishment. Still the knocking was eon 
tinued, almost without intermission. My heart suddealy wisgave me as 
to the cause. ; 


Aud they laughed him to scorn, knowing that 


“ Go—go—See if’——stammered my wile, pale as ashes—endeavou: 
ing to prop up the drooping mother of our patient. Before any one had 
stirred trom the spot on which he was standing, the door was burst open, 
and io rushed Mr. N——, wild in his aspect, frantic in his gesture, and 
his dress covered with dust from head to foot. We stood gaging at bim, 
as though his appearance had petrified us P 

we Agnes—iny Agnes!" he exclaimed, as if choked for want of breath. 

* Aongs!—Come !" he gasped, while a laugh appeared on his face 
that had a gleam of madness in it 

Mr. N—=-! what are you about ? For merey’s sake be calm! Let 
me lead you, for a moment, into anot! er room, and all shall be explain- 
ed!" said I, approaching and trasping him firmiwby the arm 

* Aexks!" he continued me that made us tremble 
towards the chair in which Miss P—— jay. [| endeavoured to interpose 
but he thrust me aside. The Venerable Dean attempted to dissuade him, 
but met with no better a reception than my self 

Agres!" he reiterated, in a hoarse, sepulehral 


inat 


He moved 


whisper, “ why won't 


you speak to me? what are they doing to yoy? He stepped within a 
‘ ' 7 
tootot the chair where « aN calm and immovahls isdeath! We 
stood } ‘ " . f : 
od by, watel fr his movements, in terrifed ele n and uncer 


- haviour! 
arrived in town, in obedience fo my summons; and heart-breaking, I imprudent for Mr. N——1to continue at my house, as be exhibited every 
learnt, was her first interview, if such it may be called, with her dangh- symptom of incipient brain fever, and might prove wild and anman- 
ageable 


And all wept and bewailed her : but he said, Weep not; sheis | 


alas, it was a 


Hence his sudden appearance at my house, and the frenzy of his be- 
After Miss P-—— had been carried up stairs, it was thought 


He was therefore removed at once to a house within a few 
doors off, which was let out in furnished lodgings. Dr. D accom- 
panied him, and bled him immediately, very copiously. [have no doubt 
that Mr. N owed his life to that timely measure. He was placed in 
bed, and put at once under the most vigorous antiphlogistic treatment. 
The next evening beheld Dr. D——, the Dean of , and myself 
around the bedside of Agnes. All of us expressed the most gloomy ap- 
prebensions. The Dean had been offering up a devout and most affeet- | 
ing prayer. 


* Well, my friend,” 











said he to me, “ sheis in the handsof God! All | 


| that man can do has been done; let us resign ourselves to the will af 


Providence", 

“ Aye, nothing but a miracle can save her, I fear!” replied Dr. D 

“ How much longer du you think it probable, humanly speaking, that | 
the system can continue in this state, so as tu give hopes of ultimate re- | 
covery!” enquired the Dean. 

[cannot say,” I replied witha sigh. “She must sink, and speedily. 
She has not received, since she was first seized, as much nourishment as 
would serve for an infant's meal !”” 

“Thave an impression that she will die suddenly,” said Dr. D——; 
“possibly within the next twelve hours; for L cannot understand how 
her energies can recover from, or bear longer, this fearful paralysis *”’ 

* Alas, [fear sotoo !” s . ad 

“Phave heard some frightful instances of premature burial in cases 
like this,” said the Dean. “Ll hope in Heaven that you will not think of 
committing her remains to the earth, before you are satisfied, beyond a 
doubt, that life is extinct.” [ made no reply—my emotions nearly 
choked me—i could not bear to contemplate such an event. 

“ Do you know,” said Dr. D——, with an apprehensive air, “ I have 
Leen thinking latterly of the awful possibility, that, notwithstanding the 
stagnation of her physical powers, her uinp may be sound, and perfectly 
conscions of all that has transpired about her!” 

“ Why—why”—stammered the Dean, turning pale—* what if she has 
—has neano all that has been said!"* 

“Aye!” replied Dr. D——, unconsciously sinking his voice to a whis- 
ver, “ E know of a case—in fact a friend of mine has just published it-- 
in which a woman” There wasa faint knocking atthe door, and 
I stepped to it, for the purpose of enquiring what was wanted. While 
| was in the act of closing it again, Loverheard Dr. D- "s voice ex- 
claim, in an affrighted tone, “ Great God!" and on turning round, T saw 
the Dean moving from the bed, his face white as ashes, and he fell from 
his chair, as if in a fit. How shall [ describe what L saw, on approaching 
the bed? 

The moment before, I had left Miss P lying in her usual position, 
and her eyes closed. They were now wide open, and staring upwards 
with an expression [have vo langange to describe. It reminded me of 
what [had seen when I first discavered her in the fit. Blood, too, was 
streaming from her ovstrils and mouth—in short, a more frightful spee- 
tacle [never witnessed. Inamoment both Dr. D and I lost all 
power of motion. Tlere, then, was the spell broken! The trance 
over!—IT implored Dr. D to recollect himself, and conduct the 
Dean fro room, while Lvould attend to Miss P The nurse 
was instantly at my side, shaking like an aspen-leaf. She quickly pro- 
cured warm water, sponges, cloths, &c., with which she at once wiped 
away and encouraged the bleeding. ‘The first sound uttered by Miss 

iP was a long deep-drawn sigh, which seemed to relieve her bosom 
| of an intolerable sense of oppression. Her eyes gradually closed again, 
j and she moved her head away, at the same time raising her trembling 
right hend to her face. Again she sighed—again opened her eyes, and 
to my delight, their expression was more natural than before. She 
looked languidly about her for a moment, as if examining the bed-cur- 
tains—and ber eves closed again. I sent for some weak brandy and 
water, and gave her alittle in a tea-spoon. She swallowed it with great 
| difficulty. IL ordered some warm water to be got ready for her feet, to 
| equalize the circulation; and while it was preparing, sat by her, watch 
| ing every motion of ber features with the most eager anxiety. “ How 

She turned languidly to- 

















on the 
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| 
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are you, Agnes?” T whispered, kissing her. 
wards me, opened her eyes, and shook her head feebly—but gave me no 
| auswer 

* Do you feel pain anywhere?” T enquired. 
her mouth, but she did not utter a syllable. Sensible that her exhaust- 

) ed condition required repose, | determined not to tax ber newly reco- 
vered energies; so L ordered her a gentle composing draught, and left 
| her inthe care of the nurse, promising to return by and by, to see how 
ny sweet patient went on. L found that the Dean had left. After 
swallowing alittle wine and water, he recovered sufficientiy from the 
shock he had received, to be able, with Dr D ‘s assistance, to step 
into his carriage, leaving his solemn benediction for Miss P 

As it was growing late, [sent my wife to bed, and ordered coffee in 
| my study, whither I retired, and sat lost in conjecture and reverie till 
| nearly one o'clock. [then repaired to my patient’s reom; but my en- 
trance startled her from a sleep that had lasted almost since I had left 
As soon as LT sat down by ber, she opened her eyes—and my heart leap- 
ed with joy tosee their increasing calmness—their expression resem- 
bling what had oft delighted me, while she was in health. After eyeing 
me steadily for a few moments, she seemed suddenly to recognise ine 
| Kiss me!” she whispered, in the faintest possible whisper, while a smile 

stole over her languid features. I did kiss her; and in doing so, my 

| tears fell upon her cheek. 

‘Don'tery!" she whispered again, in a tone as fecble as before 
cently moved her hand into mine, and [I clasped the trembling 
fingers, with an emotion I cannot express 
and the (ears came into her eyes, while her lip quivered, as hough she 
were going tu speak. LTimplored her, however, not to utter a word, till 
she was better able to do it without exhaustion; and lest my presence 
should tempt her beyond her strength, L once more kissed her—bade her 
good-night—her poor slender fingers once more compressed mine— 
and Tleft her to the care of the nurse, with a whispered caution to step 
{ instantly if any change should take place in Agnes. Iconld not 

I felt a prodigious burden removed from my mind; and woke 
my wile, that she might share in my joy. 
I received no su ns during the night; 





| 





She 
lilied 
She noticed my agitation: 





m and on entering her room 
out nine o'clock in the morning, I found that Miss P—— had taken a 
little arrow root in the course of the night, and slept calmly, with but 
few intervals 





1 


She had sighed frequently; and once or twice con- 
ve a shorttime withthe nurse about Aecaren--- I understood 
She was much strongerthan [I had expected to find I kissed her, 
ind she asked me how I was----in a tone that surprised me by its strength 

and firmness 
‘Is the storm over?” 
Oh yes----] lon 


usness of 


‘ 


sed for as 


looking towards the window 
I re | lied, seeis gator 


interval that bad e} } 


she enquired, 


ong 
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ce that she seemed 


sed 


ac 


to have no consei ie 


ve 








A faint smile stole about 


“ And are you all well ?.--Mrs ——,” (my wife, ) “ how is she?” 

** You shall see her shortly.” 

“ Then, no one was burt?” 

* Not a hair of our heads!” 

* How frightened I must have been 

“Pho, pho, Agnes! Nonsense! Forget it!” 

‘“Theo—the world is not--there has been no—is all the same as it 
was’ she murmured, eyeing me apprehensively. 

“ The world come tu an end—do you mean!” She nodded, with a 
disturbed air-—-‘* Oh, no, no! It was merely a thunder-storm.” 

* And is it quite over, and gone 7” 

“Long ago! Do you feel hungry?” Lenquired, hoping to direct her 
thoughts from a topic I saw agitated her. 

“ Did you ever see such lightning ?” she asked, without regarding my 
question. 

‘“Why----certainly it was verv alarming ’’---. 

“Yes, itwas! Do you know, Doctor,” she continued, with a myste- 
rious air----"' ]----I----saw~-yes--there were terrible faces in the light- 
ning "’---- 

“Come, child, you rave?” 

—- They seemed coming towards the world "---- 

Her voice trembled, the colour of ber face changed. 

“ Well---if you will talk such nonsense, Agnes, I must leave you. 
will go and fetch my wife. Would you like tu see her?” 

“ Tell N to come to me to day----[ must see Him. I have a message 
forhim!” She said this with a sudden energy that surprised me, while 
her eye brightened as it settled on me. LI kissed her and retired. The 
last words surprised and disturbed me. Were her intellects affected ? 
How did she know-how did she conjecture that he was within reach ? 
[took an opportunity of asking the nurse whether she bad mentioned 
Mr. N ’s name to her, but not a syllable had been interchanged upon 
the subject. 

Before setting out on my daily visits, I stepped into her room, to take 
my leave. Lhad kissed ber, and was quitling the room, when happening 
to look back, I saw her beckoning to me. I returned. 

“I must see N this evening!” said she, witha solemn emphasis 
that startled me; and as soon as she had uttered the words, she turned 
her head from me, as if she wishedno more to be said. 

My first visit wasto Mr. N , whom I found in a very weak state, 


I 














| but so much recovered from bis illness, as to be sitting up, and partially 


dressed. He was perfectly calm and collected ; and, in answer to his 
earnest enquiries, I geve bim a full account of the nature of Miss 
P ‘s illness. He received the intelligence of the favourable change 





| b ; - 
that bad occurred, with evident though silent ecstacy. After much 


| 


inward doubt and hesitation, I thought I might venture to tell him 
of the parting—the twice repeated request she had made. The in- 
telligence blanched his already pallid cheek to a whiter hue, and he 
trembled violently. 

“ Did you tell her Iwas intown? Did she recollect me?” 

‘No one has breathed your name to her!” [rgplied.  * 

“ Well, Doctor—if, on the whole you think so—that it would be safe,” 
said N——, after we had tatked much on the matter----“ I will step over 
j and see her; but—it looks very—very strange !” 

“Whatever whim may actuate her, I think it better, on the whole, to 
| gratify ber. Your refusal may be attended with infinitely worse effects 
than auinterview. However, you shall hear from me again. J will see 
if she continues in the same mind; and, if so, L will step over and tell 


* * 





you.’ I took my leave. 

| A few moments before stepping down to dinner, I sat beside Miss 
P , making my usual enquiries ; and was gratified to find that ber 
| 


progress, though slow, seemed sure. I was going to kiss her, before leav- 
| ing, when with similar emphasis to that she had previously pisplayed, 
she again said— 

“ Remember! N 





must be here to-night!” 

I was confounded. What could be the meaning of this mysterious 
pertinacity ? I felt distracted with doubt, and dissatisfied with myself 
for what Lhad told to N I felt answerable for whatever ill effects 
might ensue; and yet, what could I do? 

It was evening,----a mild, though lustrous, July evening. The skies 
were all blue and white, save where the retiring sun-light produced a 
mellow mixture of colours towards the west. Not a breath of air dis- 
turbed the serene complacency. My wife and I set on each side of the 
bed where lay our lovely invalid, looking, despite of her recent illaess, 
beautiful and in comparative health. Her hair was parted with negligent 
simplicity over her pale forehead. Her eyes were brilliant, and “her 
cheeks occasionally flushed with colour. She spoke scarce a word 
to us, as we sat beside ber. I gazed at her with doubt and apprehension. 
I was aware that health could not possibly produce the colour and vivacity 
of her complexion and eyes; and felt at a loss to what I should refer it. 

‘* Agnes, love !----How beautiful is the setting sun!’ exclaimed my 
wife, drawing aside the curtains. 

“Raise me! Let me look at it!’ replied Miss P faintly. She gazed 
earnestly at the magnificent object for some minutes; and then abruptly 
said to me---- 

“ He will be here soon?” 

“Ina few moments I expect him. But----Agnes----Why do you wish to 
see him ?”’ 

She sighed and shook her head. 

It had heen arranged that Dr. D——- should accompany Mr. N—— to 
my house,and conduct him up stairs, after strongly enjoining on bim the 
necessity there was for controlling bis feelings, and displaying as little 
emotion as possible. My heart leaped into my mouth----as the saying is 
-- When | heard the expected knock at the door. 

“N is come at last!"’ said I, in a gentle tone, looking earnestly at 
her, to see if she was agitated. Jt was not the case. She sighed, but 
evinced no trepidation. 

* Shall he be shown in at once ?” I enquired. 

“No—wait a few moments,” replied the extraordinary girl, and 
eemed lost in thought for abouta minute. ‘‘ Now ! she exclaimed; and 
I sent down the nurse, herself pale and trembling with apprehension, to 
request the attendance of Dr. D and Mr. N 

As they were heard slowly approaching the room, I looked anxiously 
at my patient, and kept my fingers at her pulse. There was nota 
symptom of flutter or agitation. At length the door was opened, and 
Dr. D slowly entered, with N-— upon hisarm. As his 
pale trembling figure was visible, a calm and heavenly smile beamed 
upon the countenance of Miss P——. It was fall of ineffable loveliness ! 
She stretched out her right arm: he pressed it to his lips, without utter- 
ing a word, 

My eyes were riveted on the features of Miss P——. Either they de- 
ceived me, or I saw a strange alteration----as if a cloud were stealing over 
her face. L was right !----We all observed ber colour fading rapidly. I 
rose from my chair; Dr. D—— also came nearer, thinking she was on 
the verge of fainting. Her eye was fixed upon the flushed features of her 
lover, and gleamed with radiance. She gently elevate d both her arms 
towards him, and he leaned over her. 

!" she exclaimed, in a low thrilling tone ;----her features be- 
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soon as 


“ Prepare! ! 
came paler and paler---ber arms fell. She had spoken--- she bad breath- 
ed her last. She was dead! 

Within twelve months poor N followed her; and to the period of 
his death, no other word or thought seemed to occupy his mind but the 
momentous warning which issued from the expiring lips of Agnes P 
Prepare! 

I have no mvstery to solve. no denovement to make. 
ae they oceurred: and hope they may rot he told in vain 


FRXO THE PUBLIC.—Mrs. 





I tel! the facts 





—— . . 
Saffery, who, during several years, conducted a 


ito whose Untion and care 


house of education m England, ane many of the 
laughiers of the English Nobility have en entrusted, has commenced im St. 
Mark’s Place a similar established fo private education. 


I 
Any enquiry into further particulars inay be made of Mrs. Saffery, eit 


nily or by let if 


her per- 
sor ter. ict. 6 


ean. All persons having ms agaist Catharine Wilkinson, late of 
4 the City of New York, widow, deceased, are hereby notified to present the 
same, with the vouchers thereof, to t! subscriber, at his off e No. r4 Pine-st., 
sity of New York, on or bef the first day of April,in the year [*90. 
babii. ; THOMAS DIXON, 
Executor of the last Will & Testament of Catharine Wilkinson. " 
FFIDAVITS to bail in England, and Proofs of debt and Fowers of 
A Ar ey to re idends, 4 in the form prescribed by the English 
Bankrupt Law, ar ut the Office of A. S. Garr, Solicit r, Counse rr, and 
Pu! Notary, No. 7, Nassau-stree 
Powers Art vy, W Conveys , Mortgages, and other ment 
ff . _ ‘ inguage, an ! 





